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Diversitorials 





The Editorial Advisory Board 


N THE November issue we shall have the pleasure of an- 

nouncing our new Editorial Advisory Board of Ten. The 
method of selection has been somewhat novel and, we believe, 
significant. Ballots were sent to 24 leaders in the field—eight 
each in the West, Midwest, East and South—for their 240 
choices. A nearly 100% reply was received. Thirty-five can- 
didates were named in the voting, votes for each ranging from 
one to sixteen. 

The results are uncannily logical, producing almost exactly 
the list we had hoped to see evolve. It is beautifully balanced 
regionally and will prove, we are confident, eminently satis- 
factory to the national visual field. The nine top names in the 
balloting show three Board Members in each of the three 
sections of the country! For the tenth place four names are 
tied, and these four are located respectively in the West, Mid- 
west, East, and South! The last ballot—which has just 
reached us at this writing—has determined which of the three 
sections polled is to have four representatives on the Editorial 
Advisory Board! 

Publication of the list at this time is prevented by a mere 
detail, namely, individual acceptances by the Board-elect. Eight 
of the ten are ready and willing; we have still to hear from 
two. There is araple time to complete this formality before the 
next issue. In case of unexpected refusals, replacements will 
come from the next highest in the balloting which, interestingly 
enough, will not disturb the regional balance. 





The National Film Evaluation Project 


LL CONCERNED will hear from us soon by direct mail 


—original judges and new volunteers present and to come. 


The Film Estimates 


N SEPTEMBER we proposed omission of the Film Es- 

timates in the magazine hereafter, and use of the space for 
material more specifically concerned with “Visual Instruction” 
in American classrooms. The proposal was intended, and was 
expected to stand, as a final decision “unless there is a very 
wide and strident chorus of objection.” We anticipated no 
such chorus, but it came. The first week’s mail made it quite 
clear that the Film Estimate page, now completing one month 
beyond thirteen consecutive years, has a value and appeal to 
many readers that we little suspected. Here are some excerpts 
from the pleas and threats, the former much more impressive. 

A Virginia High School. says tersely, “We have depended 
so on this source of information for all our Council’s movie 
bookings! If we aren’t able to get this knowledge, we shall 
ask that you refund our two-year renewal subscription, mailed 
last week to you.”—A Pennsylvania Director of Visual Educa- 
tion is equally blunt: “A veritable stentorian chorus of howls 
will emanate from this School District if you discontinue Film 
Estimates! Why do you suppose we subscribe so faithfully 
to your magazine?”—A Massachusetts Director says: “I re- 
gret your plan to discentinue the Film Estimate Service. That 
Service was one of the outstanding features of your magazine. 
Each month I went over the list of films with my students 
and I feel that it did a lot to steer them into wanting to see 
good, wholesome films. I do hope you will reconsider.”— 
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A quite personal note from Seattle: “I have been a continuous 
subscriber to THe EpucaTIONAL ScREEN since October, 1925, 
solely because it contained the Film Estimates. At first my idea 
was to help guide my three children in their choice of movies, 
but now that they have grown and left home I find I am as de- 
pendent on the estimates as I was years ago.”—A Supervisor 
from Rhode Island tells us how to save space, still retain Film 
Estimate values, and adds, “We can get plenty of description 
of the films from the industry but there is independence of 
thought in your Film Estimates. Our experience with twelve 
schools confirms most of your ratings, although Victoria the 
Great was found to be more mature and less interesting 
than your rating would indicate. Our rating by children dif- 
fered from yours by adults!”—From a California school: 
“We find the Estimates to be very helpful and worthwhile, not 
only in the selection of pictures to be seen by adults, but also 
they give the criteria for intelligently selecting pictures for our 
children. Not to be menacing, but to be practical, we feel that 
our continuance as a subscriber will depend to a great extent 
on your maintaining the very able feature of Film Estimates.” 
—An Ohio P. T. A. District Chairman writes, “I certainly 
hope you have a very wide and strident chorus. I have sub- 
scribed to this magazine principally for this help. I am very 
much interested in motion picture appreciation in Parent- 
Teacher groups, as well as visual instruction. We always feel 
we can depend on your estimates which cannot be said of very 
many lists. They make up a great part of the information we 
pass on to our mothers. I do not see how we can do without 
your Estimates. Please, oh please do not discontinue !”—An 
Ohio teacher adds, “Since September, 1938, when I received my 
first copy of your magazine, the above service has been in con- 
stant use at school and in my home. Being charged with the 
selection of the noon-hour “movies” I have come to rely on 
your recommendations. In my home our two children use 
them regularly in choosing their motion picture entertainment. 
From a Missouri Visual Instruction Director we hear, “To 
me this is a very valuable department and I know that our 
teachers who are acquainted with THE EpucCATIONAL SCREEN 
use these Film Estimates actively in Parent-Teachers Meet- 
ings and Mother Clubs in answer to frequent questions by 
parents as to “What theatrical pictures are good for my 
children?” Since this is a matter of great concern to con- 
scientious parents and teachers, it seems to me that the drop- 
ping of this Department will be a definite loss and one which 
cannot easily be replaced. I know that I speak for a large 
number of the Teachers of St. Louis County when I say that 
I hope very much you will reconsider your decision.”—Even 
a Diwmsion Manager of one of the biggest commercial com- 
panies in the visual field declares, “For many years the page of 
Film Estimates has been the best thing in THE EpuCATIONAL 
ScrEEN. I should be sorry to see it dropped.”—A City School 
System argues, “For ten years we have been subscribers. We 
have appreciated the splendid articles and suggestions in the 
Magazine, and its position in the van guard in the field of 
visual aids. However, the greatest service rendered to us has 
come through the Film Estimates. This has been infallible in 
our experience. No other listing is equal to it; none as reliable 
or to the point. At various times in making choice of films for 
our school, as booker, I have allowed myself to be influenced 
by the opinion of some friend whose judgment I felt reliable 
even though the subject was not favorably listed in Epuca- 
TIONAL SCREEN. Without exception, I have found my friends 
were wrong, and the Film Estimates were right. We run three 
films daily at our lunch periods. We have done this for thir- 
teen years. Choice is a genuine issue with the committee and 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN has supplied our wants nobly. Our school 
enrollment is close to four thousand. It has been over twenty- 
eight hundred for these thirteen years of films. Do you 
wonder that this is a genuine issue with us?”—and it is signed 
by all twelve members of the Visual Education Committee ! 





We have reconsidered. The Film Estimates will continue. 


N. L. G. 
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EXPERIENCING COLLEGE 


ON LOCATION 


Being a live, vivid and concrete account of genuine 
accomplishment in the too little used means 
to visual instruction known as the School Journey. 


HILE director of visual education in the West 

Chester State Teachers College, (Pa.) it 

was my pleasure to conduct five school journeys 

to New York City. No city in the world can be rich 

er in material appropriate to the teaching process 

than is New York,—hence it has occurred to me that 

these experiences are worth recording for others who 
might make similar ventures. 

These journeys grew very, very slowly from my 
experiences, study and meditation. In 1929, it fell to 
my lot to teach a course in visual Education in Summet 
School, attended mainly by teachers in service. | 
inherited a textbook from the former teacher, and 
proceeded to assign daily lessons of ten to twenty pages 
of reading material with which to while away the hot 
July days. Perhaps the students did not discover the 
weakness of the course, since neither they nor I knew 
much about visual education. I cannot say whether 
my students learned anything from the course. I 
learned one good lesson, however: that this was not 
visual education. Because no other teacher cared to 
teach Visual Education, the course was given to me 
in following semesters. I had learned that visual 
education is learning through seeing—and doing 
Semester by semester, as time, study and finances per 
mitted, the course grew visually in materials, proced 
ures, and equipment appropriate to such learning. 

Eventually, a little school journey to the local tele- 
phone office proved quite good educational experience, 
I thought, according to the reactions of my students 
Then along came President Roosevelt’s inaugural. 
Dr. Charles A. Selzer and I organized a bus load of 
students and teachers to see the inaugural. Students 
and teachers alike keenly appreciated that history les 
son. The success of the journey pointed to further 
possibilities for the future. 

Soon thereafter, I began my graduate work at New 
York University. While in attendance at the 1934 
summer session, I took several of the short journeys 
over New York offered under direction of the Uni- 
versity. It was then that the thought occurred to 
me that these little afternoen journeys could be woven 
into a continuous program of experiences for students 
in my classes in visual education. Accordingly, dur- 
ing the next semester while I was attending week-end 
classes at the University, I spent Saturday afternoons 
roaming New York City. I studied places, institutions, 
educational facts, transportation, streets, traffic ; bought 
folders and guides; interviewed the Cook Travel 
Agency and persons in authority at institutions of in- 
terest; I wrote letters; in fact, I did everything that 


By H. M. SHERMAN 
Bay Path. Institute 
Springfield, Mass. 


could seem to add to my purpose. I tried to piece 
facts together into a unified teaching venture and to 
imagine how I would guide each event with a class of 
thirty or more students. 

With great trepidation, I organized the first journey 
for May, 1935 as a voluntary event related to the 
course in Visual Education. It was a one-day journey, 

a long day it was, too. To go by bus 120 miles to 
New York, do a school-teacher’s day studying New 
York, and returning another 120 miles meant a day 
stretched out between 5:30 A. M. of one day and 2:30 
\. M. of the next. The total cost of the journey, 
borne entirely by the students themselves, amounted 
to a little less than five dollars each. 

\Vords fail me in describing the mental fears which 
haunted me for days and nights preceding this first 
journey. What if it should rain all day? What if 
the bus broke down? What if a student were injured ? 
These and a hundred other worries beset me. But, 
‘“All’s well that ends well.” The day was perfect, the 
bus missed not a stroke, and the itinerary clicked with 
the regularity of college classes. The students re- 
turned weary, but enthusiastic. So thoroughly did 
they broadcast and advertise their experiences that it 
was a mere matter of course in organizing the following 
journeys,—in fact, each time thereafter, a few students 

five to ten—could not be accommodated, and con- 
sequently, were refused the right to go. 

In planning the second journey, it was agreed to 
plan the itinerary for two days and one night. This 
worked out much more satisfactorily, since the fatiguing 
bus ride could be divided between the two days. The 
extra time was precious in the itinerary. Added ex- 
pense was involved, of course, in extra meals and hotel 
lodging. Notwithstanding, the total expense — bus, 
hotel, meals, admissions, a movie of the trip, photo- 
graphic printing done by the students in our own dark- 
room upon our return, everything—amounted to a little 
under ten dollars per student. 

In view of the following facts,—(1) the journey 
was voluntary, without credit and limited to visual edu- 
cation students, (2) many of the students were hard 
pressed for money, and (3) each student must pay his 
own way,—the over-subscription of bus capacity for 
each journey after the first is student testimony of the 
value of these experiences. I am quite certain that 
no individual could make an itinerary equal to this 
one for less than two to three times our proportionate 
cost. And, even if he did, the educational facilities of 
our organization for learning would be lacking. Stu- 
dents frequently commented on the economy of the 
journey and the opportunities for learning. It all 
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Poster Publicity for the School Journeys. 


comes from the fact that group organization makes 
economy and provides increased learning facilities. 

There are those who think a school journey is a 
mere matter of setting an hour for departure, another 
for arrival, a particular time for lunch, a few hours 
io see something, and setting a time for returning. 
That is not a school journey,—it is a mere journey. 
A school journey—and surely a New York School 
journey—is infinitely more than that. It is a week’s, 
or a month’s, school crowded into a few hours. It is 
a student-teacher enterprise, involving mutual work, 
study, preparation and almost endless planning to make 
experiences happen for the teaching of real and useful 
lessons. 


Early May or November seemed to be the time in 
our school calendar best suited for this journey,— 
depending on which semester of the year the journey 
came in. Work was begun five or six weeks in ad- 
vance. The first step was to collect the fees assuring 
the journey. If enough fees were forthcoming, the 
journey would be planned; if not, no further thought 
was given to it. Three or more brief meetings of the 
group were necessary for developing organization and 
plans. Immediately after the journey was assured, a 
date was selected from the school calendar. The date 
was made to coincide with a day when the Queen Mary 
or the Normandie was to be in port and open for in- 
spection. Inspection of one of these ocean liners was 
always an important event on the program. 


Many things must be considered in organizing an 
itinerary. Since we used the bus for our transporta- 
tion, our itinerary must be planned to necessitate as 
little driving and parking as possible. This is no small 
problem in New York City. Several times the driver 
and I almost worked ourselves into unwelcome situa- 
tions with the police. Generally speaking, however, 
the police were very considerate of our problems and 
frequently went out of their way to help us. 


There were many other complications. The inspec- 
tion of the Queen Mary could be made only between 
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ten A. M. and two P. M. The Stock Exchange was 
open only between ten and three. A visit to the Stock 
Exchange must be arranged a week or more ahead 
and is not easy to change. Rules of the Exchange 
admit only twenty-five to the gallery at one time. Dur- 
ing the first visits, it was necessary to divide the group 
of more than thirty students into two sections. While 
one section was admitted to the gallery, the other sec- 
tion studied Wall Street and Trinity Churchyard, or 
the Brooklyn Bridge and the skyline. At the end 

a half hour, the sections exchanged places. After our 
third journey I made use of my improving friendship 
with the publicity director to prevail upon him to admit 
all of the group at one time. This simplified matters 
greatly. 

It was necessary to visit the News Publishing Com- 
pany at a particular time in order to see the presses 
running. We must be at an exact spot at breakfast, 
lunch and dinner. Our itinerary kept us busy every 
minute,—consequently, the students were always hun- 
gry and thirsty. 
to select a desirable eating place, and to be there 
exactly on time. Though snl of the splendid cooper- 
ation given me by the students had a direct relation- 
ship with their intelligence quotients, I discovered that 


I soon learned it was very important 


a considerable proportion came by way of their vita- 
mines. 


Some events must come in the day, some at night. 
From the Empire State Building early in the first 
day we identified our geography of Manhattan; from 
the R. C. A. Building of Radio City we thrilled at the 
fairyland of twinkling lights. We must inspect China- 
town and the Bowery in late afternoon to see them at 
their best—or worst—and follow with our dinner in 
the Oriental Restaurant. We must have lunch at the 
John Jay Dining Room at Columbia University the 
second day in order to make economy of bus driving, 
good food, appetites and school atmosphere blend. Now, 
put all of the foregoing complications of these last three 
paragraphs together, add a score more, and you have 
some notion that building and conducting an itinerary 
is not a mere matter of departing, arriving, seeing, and 
returning. 


My problems were not ended once the itinerary was 
arranged. Then I must pray no major event would be 
cancelled at the last minute to upset part or all of the 
itinerary. Once, I received notice only a few days 
before the date set for the school journey that the 
inspection of the Queen Mary must be cancelled be- 
cause the ship was returning immediately for the 
coronation of King George. I knew that the Queen 
Mary must sail, and that King George must be crowned ; 
[ knew, too, that we must board a liner. The only 
solution was to move our journey up one day in order 
to visit the Berengaria. That meant sending telegrams 
and reorganizing more than half the whole journey. 
At another time, I received a telegram from the World’s 
Fair Committee only three days prior to our trip that 
they couldn’t receive us on Tuesday as planned, but 
could on Monday. A simple shift in events happened 
to solve this problem, however. Cancelling one event 
or changing it usually disrupts the whole itinerary 


(Continued on page 305) 
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ADULT PREFERENCES IN 
EDUCATIONAL FILM PROGRAMS 


By G. L. FREEMAN 


Northwestern University 


N the spring of this year the University College set 

itself the no small task of determining something 

about adult preferences for educational motion pic- 
ture programs. The need for such a survey is easily 
apparent. On all sides schools, churches and clubs ar¢ 
presenting motion picture series for supposedly educa 
tional ends. Films are being shown in community 
auditoriums by various propaganda groups, and local 
societies are organizing to bring to the general public 
some of the outstanding developments in documentary, 
travel and other non-theatrical films now in so great 
abundance. Considerable money is being spent in the 
production of new material intended primarily for gen- 
eral adult audiences. Even the commercial theatres are 
beginning to realize that their programs may do more 
than merely entertain—witness the crowds which at 
tend the March of Time screenings, and such ‘social 
problem’ dramatizations as “Blockade,” “Life of Emile 
Zola,” “The Citadel,” “Professor Mamlock” and “The 
River.” <All these developments pose interesting and 
significant questions: Just what constitutes the adult 
taste in educational movies? What types of program 
will he support? 
stitution to sponsor a series of non-theatrical movie 


It it feasible for an educational in 


programs for the adults of its community? 


As a part of its extensive project in the application of 


visual aids to adult education,’ the University College 


has been able not only to survey adult opinion about 
educational motion pictures, but also to determine by 
actual attendance reaction something about the types 
of programs most in demand. 


Preliminary survey revealed at least seven majot 
areas of interest to which available motion pictures 
might contribute. These were as follows: (1) social 
problems, (2) travel and foreign language films, (3) 
applications and appreciation of physical and biological 
science, (4) euthenics (mental hygiene, child develop 
ment, personality, culture), (5) historical-documentary 
films, (6) art and music appreciation, (7) vocational 
and avocational guidance. 

It was decided to develop a representative program 
of films in each one of these areas, and offer it as a 
Friday evening series at Thorne Hall auditorium in 
downtown Chicago, between February 17th and April 
21st, 1939. The announcement reproduced below was 





1. An educational motion picture series on contemporary prob- 
lems; Service Studies in Adult Education, Bulletin No. 7, 
1939, University College, Northwestern University. 


Presenting some significant results of 
research in a field where all too little 
has yet been done—Adult Education. 


sent to school and club groups likely to be interested, 
but no general advertising campaign was engaged in. 
Daily papers carried only brief news reports of the 
series. 


The University College Announces an 
Educational Motion Picture Series 


Utilizing the vast resources of the screen in the analysis of 
contemporary problems. Newly released sound films, with 
interpretive comments by members of the University faculty. 
Tickets for the entire series (seven events) one dollar; single 
admission twenty-five cents. 

The Peoples’ Wealth—Are Americas’ natural resources being 
dissipated? What steps may be taken to save something for 
future generations? A series of U.S. and other documentary 
films dealing with soil, water, forest and oil conservation; 
including “The Plow that Broke the Plains’, “The River” 
and “Rain for the Earth”. 

Racial Prejudice—Professor Mamlock”, a dramatic presen- 
tation of the problem. Short feature “Towards Unity”. These 
powerful films are included on the University College series 
in recognition of their tremendous importance to general adult 
education in creating racial understanding. 

Good Neighbors—Americas’ destiny faces south. Meet our 
partners in new world democracy. Learn how Hispanicans 
live and think. A series of timely film releases emphasizing 
the cultural and economic life of these people, the revolutionary 
background, commercial interests and other common. bonds 
which unite their political future with that of the United 


tates. 


Children are Teachers—What can children teach adults about 
their own behavior patterns and mental hygiene? How may a 
comprehensive knowledge of the pre-school child aid parents in 
enriching the home life? 

Inside Information—How does the human machine carry 
on its vital activities? How may a better knowledge of our- 
selves contribute to our well being? Instructional sound films 
with superb animation and photographic detail facilitate under- 
standing of how breathing, digestions, and other bodily pro- 
cesses are carried on. 

Science, servant or master—Is scientific advance wrecking 
society? Would we be happier with less invention? What 
are the responsibilities of the scientist in the modern world? 
\ short documentary film showing the clash of scientific ad- 
vance with forces of organized society. Provides a basis for 
open forum discussion of the problem. Audience participation 
invited. 

1,000,000,000 Artists—Why do we need avenues of creative 
expression? What does artistic expression contribute to a 
well-balanced life? How does one get a hobby? A series of 
short “how to do it” films on puppet making, painting, cera- 
mics, photography, etc. 

The public was admitted free to the first performance, 
but approximately one-third of the 400 in attendance 
had already bought season tickets. Before the showing 


of the film program, this group was asked to fill out a 
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questionnaire expressing relative preference for the 
seven areas of interest, and the general type of ap- 
proach to these topics which they favored. Results of 
this poll (210 replies) were as follows: 





Ist 2nd 3rd_—s weighted 
Area of interest choice choice choice total 
1. Social problems ... .35% 10% 10% 27% — 
2. Travel and foreign 
language ........ 0% 14% 8% 12% 
3. Application and ap- 
preciation of science 8% 7% 12% 10% 
4, Euthenics (mental 
hygiene, chiid 
development) ....17% 12% 7% 14% 
5. Historical, 
documentary .... 9% 15% 15% 14% 
6. Art and music 
appreciation ..... 12% 9% 17 % 16% 
7. Vocational and Avo- 
cational Guidance. 8% 5% 60% 8% 





In terms of relative preference, the topics rank as 
follows: 1. Social problems, 2. art and appreciation, 
3. euthenics and historical documentaries, 4. travel and 
foreign language, 5. guidance. 

As for the general type of introduction to be em- 
ployed major preference was given to an interesting 
lecture supplement to the films, with interest in study 
guides a far second. The weighted scores for each 
suggested approach were (a) films only, 10%, (b) 
brief introduction from floor, 14%, (c) running in- 
tegrative lecture, 40%, (d) introductory films used as 
basis of open forum discussions, 16%, (e) study guides 
or program notes distributed, 20%. 

Several means were employed in evaluating the pro- 
grams given and in obtaining estimates of audience re- 
action. The most obvious index of interest in the topics 
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was the number of persons attending each performance. 
While only 133 season tickets were sold, paid admis- 
sions varied from a low of about 200 to a high of over 
500. Ranked according to attendance, the topic “Our 
Neighbors” was first, with “Children Are Teachers’’ 
a close second. Next in order came “The People’s 
Wealth” and “Professor Mamlock’’. The programs 
having the least attendance were “Science and Society,” 
“Inside Information” and “100,000,000 Artists”. There 
is reason to believe that the excess attendance for “Our 
Neighbors” and “Children are Teachers’ over the 
“People’s Wealth” and “Professor Mamlock”’ programs 
was due to special circularization of teachers in the 
Chicago schools, and that their general appeal was 
about the same as the social problem topics. Atten- 
dance to the art appreciation program did not come 
up to expectations, but this may have been due to its 
unfavorable place in the series. 


Another index of audience response was obtained 
from questioning, at the end of the series, all of whom 
had seen five or more programs. In answer to the 
question “‘what was your relative interest in the topics 
covered,’ this group ranked the programs as follows: 
1. The People’s Wealth, 2. Good Neighbors, 3. Chil- 
dren are Teachers, 4. Professor Mamlock, 5. 100,000.- 
000 Artists, 6. Inside Information and 7. Science and 
Society; as to the adequacy of film materials, the 
group rated the films in The People’s Wealth, Inside 
Information, Racial Prejudice and 1000,000,000 as very 
adequate Most of the films used for “Children are 
Teachers” and “Good Neighbors” were considered ap- 
propriate. The film presentation for the Science and 
Society program was considered the least helpful. 
Manner of faculty introduction was also reported upon, 
with the majority of the audience favoring considerable 


(Concluded on page 301 ) 
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MAKES A UTILIZATION FILM 


OR its second attempt at film making the group 

at Meadowbrook decided on a utilization film on 

the third grade level. Three reasons for its film- 
ing were clearly formulated, namely : 

1. To show the place of the sound film in the 
cusriculum of the third grade. 

2. To show the varied activities which the sound 
film stimulates. 

3. To encourage other creative teachers in the use 
of the sound film in classroom instruction. 

The social studies field on the third grade level cen- 
tered around the social living of children in foreign 
lands. Mexican areas vivified by the sound film, 
Mexican Children, produced surprising follow-up ac- 
tivities. Due to these unusually varied results, this sec- 
tion was chosen as the subject of the film. 


By RUTH LIVERMON 
Principal Meadowbrook School 
Norfolk, Virginia 


The preparation prior to the actual filming, the selec- 
tion of material for the script, and the final continuity 
required careful planning, thought, and much revision. 
Teachers, children, and parents shared in this prepara- 
tion. At length the continuity evolved, dividing itself 
naturally into two sections, showing: 

1. The procedure of the class and the teacher in 
using the sound film. 

2. The activities growing from the use of this film. 

In the procedure the following shots were planned: 

1. The teacher selects the film to be studied. 


2. She studies the guide book. 


o>) 


She previews the film, and selects questions to 
be studied. 


4. The class is prepared for the first showing of the 
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film. Purposes are set up. 
5. The class sees the film. 


6. Discussion takes place immediately after the 
showing on the purposes. The class answers 
the questions which were raised before the filn 
showing. 

Creative activities which followed this procedure 

composed the second half of the continuity and the film 
as finally finished. These activities included: 


1. Group and individual reading materials. 

2. Committees of children seeking the assistance oi 
other groups in the school. 

3. Several individuals bring Diego Rivera prints 
for study. Others contribute Mexican slippers, 


toys, dolls, hats, and soldiers. 





Large mural in tempera point developed from the film. 


4. Art activities : 
Finger paint- 
ing, Chalk 
drawings, 
large mural in 
tempera paint 


wn 


Group writing 
letters to their 
parents invit 

it does n t ing them to 
sparkle at noht see the film 


with them the 
next day. 
6. Commit 


$) 
They fhe" plate?” 


Mat of 


tee showing 
their parents 
their activities 
already com 
pleted. 

/. Parents see 
the film with 
the children. 

8. Children _ tell 
their parents 





English class activity growing from 
use of sound film, “Mexican Children.” : 
the story of 
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Mexican meal (notice jug, jars, and tortilla) outside. 


the film with the sound cut off. 

9. Several parents stay to help in their activities. 
They assist the group with a Mexican village of 
clay. 

10. Making and painting of jars. 

i1. Committee writing a letter describing the film to 
an absent member of the class. 

12. Stories and poems made after seeing the film. 

13. Physical activities: Boys imitating Mexican 
jumping games; Girls dancing. 

14. Activities of the children and parents preparing 
for a Mexican meal outside. Beans, tortillas, 

and water jugs were used. 

15. Buying pottery made by the children. 

16. Class leaves the school for a visit to the museum. 

Several values derived from the making of this 
utilization film on Mesxican Children came as by-prod- 
ucts of the activity, and from the angle of social living 
in a democracy may be important. To realize the pur- 
poses of the film, the sharing of the same experiences 
by many was essential. The staff, the children, them- 
selves, and their parents were not only in the film, 
but cooperated in its planning and production. The 
making of the film itself culminated as the final activity 
of a rich period on Mexican life for the children. The 
growing generalization that to produce a worthwhile 
achievement in which many personalities, ages, talents, 
skills combine, is a vital learning experience for child- 


ren in a chaotic, present day world. 
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The Educational Screen 


A QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY IN GEORGIA 


// SURVEY in Audio-Visual Education” has 
recently been completed by Donald K. White, 
Assistant to J. C. Wardlaw of the Division of 
General Extension, University System of Georgia, 
among schools served by the Division. By courtesy of 
Mr. Wardlaw, we are able to present a summary of 
results below. 

The survey aimed to determine three questions or 
problems—(a) preferences as to subjects for new edu- 
cational film production; (b) comparative use made of 
various visual aids other than sound films; and (c) 
opinions on various details in the Division’s educational 
film library service. A 4-page mimeographed question- 
naire, with detailed cover letter accompanying, was sent 
to 245 schools, colleges, and school systems using mo- 
tion pictures regularly in classrooms and assembly pro- 
grams. A return of 52 out of the 245 was secured, 
from which the following data were compiled. 

Section (A) A classified list of subjects, printed in 
the questionnaire for checking those on which new films 
are most needed, showed votes as follows: (27 votes) 
United States Government. (26) Sex Education or 
Social Hygiene. (25) Safety. (24) Photography. (23) 
Natural Resources, Hygiene, Public Health. (21) 
Citizenship, State Government, Venereal Diseases. 
(20) Physiology, Local Government, Birds. (19) Elec- 
tricity, Habits and Behavior of Animals, Care of Teeth, 
Dentistry. (18) Foreign Trade, Railroads, Air, 
Flowers, Bacteriology. (17) Capital and Labor, Evolu- 
tion, History of the United States, Vocational Educa- 
tion, Heat, Spiders, Home Economics. (16) Unem- 
ployment, Ships, Chemistry, Microscopy, Embryology, 
Music, Football, Current History, Money and Banking, 
Magnetism, Surface Features of the Earth, Fungi, In- 
sects, Fishes, Folk Songs, History of the United States 
in the Colonial Period, and in the Constitutional Period. 
(15) Housing, Basketball, Immigration, Economic Pro- 
duction, Molecular Physics, Coast Changes, Manufac- 
tures, History of the United States in the War Be- 
tween the States, and in the Twentieth Century. (14) 
Physics, Baseball, Rivers, Mammals, Electricity, His- 
tory of the United States in the Revolutionary Period, 
and in the Period of 1845-61. (13) Earthquakes, Busi- 
ness Methods, Orchestral Music, Athletics and Out- 
door Sports, The English Language, Relativity, Mete- 
orology, Ferns, Geographic Distribution of Animals, 
Aeronautics, Travel in Germany, in United States, His- 
tory of Germany, History of the United States in the 
Discovery Period. (12) Motion Pictures, Travel in 
England—France-Spain-Japan-South America, History 
of Medieval Europe, Sociology, Elementary Education, 
Mosses, Oil and Petroleum, Art Study and Teaching, 
Vocal Music. The subjects receiving less than 12 votes 
each made a still more heterogeneous mass and were 
not listed in the final report. 

Section (B) The numbers of schools using various 
audio-visual aids (aside from sound films) were as fol- 





From Division of General Extension 
University System of Georgia 


lows: (36 schools) Glass slides. (29) Film strips or 
film slides. (28) Phonograph records. (26) Opaque 
projectors. (24) Radio broadcasts. (20) Still photo- 
graphic prints. (12) Sound film strips. (11) Central- 
ized sound systems. (8) Recorded radio programs. 
It will be noted that “silent films” were evidently not 
included in the list. 

As to motion picture projectors in use, the reports 
showed (16mm) 70 sound, 18 silent; (35mm) 11 
sound, 10 silent. About two-thirds of the schools 
moved projectors from room to room as needed, less 
than one-third used them in auditorium only, a few 
in one classroom only. Sixteen schools used projector 
amplifiers as public address systems, thirty-one did not. 
Just one-half of the schools had phonograph reproduc- 
ers with turntables. Radio broadcasting was used 
regularly in four schools, occasionally in 18, for spec- 
ial events in 11, and not at all in 19. 

Section (C) This section concerned solely the op- 
eration and policies of the Division’s own film distri- 
bution service, but it may well prove interesting to other 
operators of film libraries. Regarding film catalog, 37 
schools preferred arrangement by subjects, with alpha- 
betical index; 12 schools preferred alphabetical ar- 
rangement with subject index; 6 schools straight 
alphabetical arrangement; one school wanted subject 
arrangement alone; and one asked for Dewey Decimal 
system with subject index. Fifty-one of the fifty-two 
wanted reviewing time of films stated. A majority pre- 
ferred that two films on separate subjects should not 
be wound together on double reel. Forty-eight out of 
fifty-two said that frank comment in catalogs on amount 
of advertising in film would aid selection; four said 
“no.” With such comment, nine said use of ad films 
wculd increase ; eighteen said it would decrease. As to 
addition of comedies to the Division library, nineteen 
favored, sixteen opposed ; of “feature” pictures, twenty- 
one favored, seventeen opposed. 

Perhaps the most interesting item in this section is 
the response to the question. “In considering new films 
to be added to our library should equal consideration 
be given to sound and silent films?” Thirty-two said 
“no,” twenty said “yes.” Of 37 who expressed a 
preference between sound and silent, the difference was 
still more striking; thirty-five were for ‘“‘sound” to 
two for “silent.” Some of the reasons given for the 
preference are included in the report: “Sound is just 
one more step towards reality.” “Silent films don’t 
put it across.” “Commentators usually bring out fine 
points in the picture which both teachers and children 
are likely to miss.” “Many reasons, the most practical 
one being that better pictures are being produced today 
on sound film.” “Double appeal or stimulus seems more 
effective ; however, cause more difficulty in operation. 
More difficult to keep next room from hearing.” “Stu- 
dents tire much more quickly when seeing a long silent 
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film.”’ ““We carry heavy teaching load. Silent film re- 
quires more study for effective use.” “Because you can 
make a sound film into a silent one by turning off the 
sound.” “Good sound films seem to get better attention 
and are usually better understood—certainly with one 
showing.” “Sound films are probably newest, are more 
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interesting to pupils.” “After responses of students are 
better, and retaining of vital points is more lasting.” 
“Sound is more efficient, since it reacts not only by 
means of sight but also sound.” “Explanation with pic- 
ture better than titles with silent.” There is consider- 
able food for thought in these responses. 


DIETHYLPHTHALATE FOR 
HAND-MADE LANTERN SLIDES 


ONSIDERABLE experimenting with a chemical 
» possessing several remarkable characteristics has 

resulted in the low-priced production of a num 
ber of aids for our visual education department. This 
chemical, diethylphthalate, has the unique power of 
partially dissolving the cellulose in ordinarily opaque 
paper, rendering it quite translucent without any dele- 
terious effects to the writing. The writing can be done 
in pencil, ordinary ink, or be typewritten—although 
the material done in mimeograph, permanent blue-black, 
or India inks gives the best results. An unwatermarked 
bond paper of a light weight has proved the most effec 
tive type of paper to use. 

Teachers who are actively engaged in the production 
of classroom aids should acquaint themselves with the 
tremendous potentialities hidden in the peculiar proper- 
ties of this chemical. A number of immediate uses 
suggest themselves. Small posters dealing with such 
scientific attitudes as: “Study nature—not books” or 
“A true scientist is accurate in all his measurements” 
could be designed, copied in India ink, placed for a 
few seconds in the diethylphthalate solution, then used 
as a window display. Good examples of laboratory 
drawings can be treated in a like manner and exhibited 
as a reward for painstaking effort. A short strip of 
Scotch tape is the most effective method of securing 
the posters or pages to the classroom window, although 
a drop or two of mucilage at the corners will serve 
the purpose equally well. 

However, the field in which the material has_ the 
greatest value is in the construction of inexpensive 
lantern slides. Drawings, diagrams, and charts can be 


prepared in pencil or coloured inks and the copy can be 


immediately converted into a lantern slide of a semi 
permanent nature. Care should be taken, of course, 
to keep the material within the projection limits of an 
ordinary slide—about 21% inches by 3 inches. 

If typewritten copy is to be used, it should be care 
fully planned and typed so that it is confined to the 
mentioned limiting dimensions. The proper spacing 
and arrangement of the items to be included lend at- 


tractiveness to the appearance of the projected imag: 


By GRANT PATERSON, B.A. 
Central Junior High School, 
Victoria, B. C. 


it is recommended that the copy be confined to twelve 
lines of single-spaced typing with thirty-two or thirty- 
three spaces to the line. 

The sheet is then cut to the dimensions of the stand- 
ard lantern slide (3% inches by 4 inches), treated with 
the solution, and bound between two pieces of lantern 
slide cover glass or 20/1000 inch Lumarith slide cover 
celluloid cut to size. The binding tape may entirely 
cover the edge of the frame, or small pieces of tape 
may be used on each edge if the slide is not to be 
reserved for future use. 

The handling of this chemical does not require any 
special laboratory technique or procedures. The pieces 
of paper to be treated are laid face upward in a shal- 
low basin, preferably glassware, and the solution poured 
directly upon it. After a few seconds the paper will 
become translucent and can be removed. It is ready 
for use when a careful blotting has removed any excess 
moisture. Ordinarily the whole process should not 
require a treatment of more than thirty seconds, al- 
though material as thick as blotting paper will require 
a minute or two to allow complete soaking. Any excess 
solution remaining in the dish should be carefully 
poured back into the container—its properties have in 
no way been impaired by contact with the paper. Photo- 
graphs with a high-gloss finish cannot be rendered 
transparent by this treatment although some success 
has been achieved with those of the dull-gloss finish. 
Successful blueprints have been made using treated 
sketches instead of the more costly tracing paper 
hitherto necessary. 

The treated slide will prove an invaluable teaching 
tool in the hands of capable teachers. Outlines, sum- 
maries, review exercises, ordinarily written on the 
blackboard, may be put on these slides and saved for 
future use. Pupils can easily prepare and use these 
slides as part of a student report or for classroom 
discussion, 

A few experiments with this easily obtained and 
comparatively inexpensive chemical will reveal possi- 
bilities limited only by the ability and energy of the 
instructor. 
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MOTION PICTURES— 


NOT FOR THEATERS 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 
Fditor of “The Spur,’’ New York City 


F THE remaining partners Hol- 

brook alone was really familiar 

with production, so the full bur- 
den of that responsibility fell upon his 
shoulders. He kept at it as long as he 
believed the situation to be advantageous 
to him. Then, about four years from 
the time he had joined Mrs. Carter, he 
withdrew also. Mrs. Carter was wroth 
over this and sent out sharp notices of 
the parting to clients who might be dis- 
posed to switch their accounts to Hol- 
brook when he found a new place. 

But Holbrook had other friends, and 
a lawyer son to advise him. His next 
immediate connection, about 1929, was 
a partnership with a gentlemanly young 
Louisianan named Hal Smith who, a 
year or so previously, had established a 
film laboratory called Cinelab, specializ- 
ing in the production of slide films and 
16-millimeter prints. This situation was 
much happier than before. Holbrook- 
Smith Productions launched into a com- 
fortably prosperous business, with offices 
in 6lst Street, just a little west of 
Columbus Circle. 

Among other films for non-theatrical 
clients, they produced some forty reels 
for the Religious Films Foundation and 
pictures for the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, including one made 
in South America. After three or four 
years, however, Smith and Holbrook 
amicably parted, Smith to produce some 
pictures, but to continue his laboratory 
primarily, and Holbrook to set up a 
production concern under his own name. 
There, at this writing, like the little old 
woman who lived under a hill, if he’s 
not gone you'll find him there still. As 
to Smith’s picture-making, after the 
separation, he essayed at least one large 
production order on his own—ten reels 
concerning the American Indian for the 
Religious Films Foundation. The client 
was lavish in expressed appreciation for 
his efforts; b:t restless rumor had it 
that Smith did all of his extensive travel- 
ing to photograph the subject in an 
ancient car of expensive make which ate 
up most of his profits before they came 
i, So with all men of generous spirit. 

Eastern Film Corporation had names 
of many able men in its long roster; but 
the greater number was of workers who 
found their ultimate places in theatrical 
studios. On the other hand, the enter- 
prises of J. R. Bray, mainly theatrical, 
sent off a whole company of non-theatri- 
cal ventures. Bray’s place indeed, was a 
veritable brooder in the non-theatrical 
field—as will be presently seen. 


The Educational Screen 


Part Twelve—Enter John R. Bray and his forty 


artists to develop and perfect the magic of 


The Artist Draws a System 


Joun R. Bray, the son of a Methodist 
minister, had been a cartoonist on the 
Detroit News. Aspiring to do comics 





Blackstone Studios, New York City 


By merging many technical short- 

cuts Bray’s organizing genius stim- 

ulated visual education and greatly 

enriched the universal language of 
the screen. 


for the then prosperous weeklies Life 
and Judge, he came to New York where 
their main offices were situated, and 
achieved his purpose—although his bread- 
and-butter job became a position in the 
art department of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. There he worked beside Earl Hurd 
and Max Fleischer. This was about 1911, 
when some of the first notable experi- 
ments were being made with animated 
drawings. 

Winsor McCay’s film efforts, especially, 
had stirred the interest of his brothers 
of the easel, not just because he was an 
artist of great ability, but because he had 
proved that, as staggering as the task 
of making thousands of drawings for a 
few feet of film might be, the feat was 
not impracticable. His first release, 
through Vitagraph, of a “Little Nemo” 
subject, had involved 4,000 separate draw- 
ings. Other subjects made by McCay 
with equally prodigious labor, were 
“How a M dsquito Operates” and “Gertie, 
the Dinosaur,” released respectively by 


“animation,” one of the most useful and po- 
tent phases of non-theatrical film production. 


Laemmle and Fox and also used by Mc- 
Cay for his own few personal appear- 
ances in vaudeville. 

The “Gertie” performance, incidentally, 
was highly amusing. McCay stood beside 
the screen with a stout whip and uttered 
commands to the cartoon dinosaur, lash- 
ing her when she failed to obey. Gertie’s 
tears of humiliation formed a lake: but 
on command she drank it up. It made 
one think of that passage in the Book 
of Job: “Behold now, behemoth he 
moveth his tail like a cedar ... His 
bones are like bars of iron . Behold, 
he drinketh up a river, and hasteth not.” 

Bray, like so many other enterprising 
artists of the time, tried his own hand at 
this fascinating new avocation of Mc- 
Cay’s. He obtained all the information 
he could about methods employed, and 
concluded that it was possible greatly to 
simplify the current methods of both 
drawing and photography. Secretly, in a 
little farmhouse in Ulster County, N. Y., 
he made one short subject to test out his 
theories. It was based on his own news- 
paper comic character, “Col. Heeza 
Liar,’ which was popularly supposed to 
have been inspired by the hunting ex- 
ploits of Col. Theodore Roosevelt, and 
was delicately called “Col. Heeza Liar 
in Africa.” He sold this to Pathé, which 
concern released it December 13, 1913, 
after paying him $2,000, a small sum for 
all the work which he had put into it. 

Nevertheless, Bray decided, as a re- 
sult of this experience, that the line might 
he developed into a paying proposition— 
for the person who would organize it 
further. In pursuance of that idea he 
resigned from the Brooklyn Eagle and 
opened a studio in the Neptune Building, 
at 23 East 26th Street, New York City. 
He had his magazine assignments to 
carry him on, but his responsibilities had 
increased, for he had married at the same 
time. In Bray’s case, though, it prob 
ably is incorrect to say that matrimony 
made his burden heavier, for Mrs. Bray 
joined completely in his interests, and 
managed him zealously from then on for 
his own protection. 

Bray's first important move toward 
organization was to buy and patent as 
many of the basic methods of animation 
as he could. Stories of these negotiations 
are vague and usually conflicting; but 
he did take out a number of such patents 
from 1913 to 1916. In December of the 
last-named year Bray Studios was in- 
corporated with a capitalization of $10,- 
000, to make “animated cartoons, photo- 
graphs and advertising.” The three prob- 
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ably most vital points covered by the 
3ray patents were the use of drawings 
on celluloid sheets so that a single back- 
ground could show through, making it 
unnecessary to draw it again each time; 
the “opaquing’”’ of celluloids in places 
where lines on the background and the 
celluloid drawings conflicted; and the 
use of pegs on the drawing board and on 
the animation stand, with corresponding 
perforations in the sheets to keep the 
successive drawings in register under the 
camera. 

The peg-and-perforation idea is said 
to have come from Raoul Barre, a 
French-Canadian artist then working in 
New York; and there have been insinua- 
tions, too, that Barré had casually men- 
tioned to Bray the celluloid scheme as 
one used in Paris. But, in all events, 
Bray seems to have purchased, for a 
satisfactory sum of money, whatever 
Barré had of his own to offer. 

In March, 1915, Bray began a regular 
series of animated cartoons released as 
part of the “Pathé News”; and their 
instant success led nearly every other 
important producing company to seek 
similar product. Edison followed quickly 
with Barré’s series, “The Animated 
Grouch Chaser”; Wallace A. Carlson 
was announced as chief animator for 
Essanay; Carl Francis Lederer became 
the artist for Lubin; and so on. The 
artists generally now really began to see 
opportunities in the new line, and set 
about developing it; but, to their con- 
sternation, Bray at once started suing 
for alleged infringements. 

However, obtaining injunctions and 
judgments, was not a simple matter. The 
other artists declared that everything in 
the process had been used before Bray 
had employed it—by Winsor McCay, for 
instance. But Bray replied that no one 
before himself had applied his particular 
methods of simplification. In the fall of 
1915 he sued Harry Palmer as a test 
case. Palmer stood his ground, Gaumont 
continued the release of Palmer’s “Kat 
toon Komics” on split reels with travel- 
ogues, and Winsor McCay and J. Stuart 
Blacketon declared themselves ready to 
testify for him. When time came _ for 
trial it was announced that the difficulty 
had been settled out of court—and, in 
the summer of 1917, Palmer incorporated, 
his cartoons then being released by Edu- 
cational Films, Inc. Bray, himself, was 
sued in 1918 by Carl Lederer, then of 
Rochester, to nullify the patents; but 
that suit was dropped, too 

In the meantime, the outraged other 
artists became very businesslike. They 
incorporated and applied for patents also. 
Even Barré seems to have felt that he 
had something left to protect for, in 
June, 1916, he incorportaed Barré Ani- 
mated Cartoons with an address at Ny- 
ack, N. Y., and in October, 1917, ap- 
peared with another development, the 
Barré-Bowers Film Corporation, of Jer- 
sey City, N. J. 

One artist who really had not been 
caught unprepared was Earl Hurd, cre- 
ator of the “Bobby Bumps” series. He 


had acquired a few important rights of 
his own under the law. Bray needed 
access to those as Hurd did to his. So, 


early in 1917, Bray and Hurd combined 
their patents as the Bray-Hurd Process 
Company; and to this combine most of 
the large producing companies using 
animated cartoons capitulated until 1933 
when, I believe, the principal patents 
expired. To obviate possible complica- 
tions through the veterans, Winsor Mc- 


Cay and Paul Terry—animator of 
“Farmer Al Falfa” and the later “Felix 
the Cat”—Bray is said to have given 


them perpetual licenses under his patents 
without charge. Bray tells me that there 
were four primary patents—one of 
Hurd’s and three of his own. I believe 
Hurd is working today as an artist for 


Walt Disney in Hollywood. 
The Pictograph 


In 1914 the new organization known 
as Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, 
producing Paramount Pictures, was then 
starting its upward climb; and its of- 
ficers thought, naturally, about all pos- 
[ Suggestive 
influences were the screen “magazines” 
and new printed journals on popular 
science, so one of the items contemplated 


sible forms of expansion. 


was an educational reel I was one of 





Leventhal may not have been first 
to animate technical subjects, but 
he certainly led in doing that im- 
portant work in sufficient quantity. 


those who were proposed to edit it; but 
I aspired then to the feature film field, 
and was cool to the idea 

Among those who were not, however, 
was Arthur S. Friend, the treasurer of 
Famous Players-Lasky He prosecuted 


1 


the idea, personally investigating the 


possibilities and becoming more and 
more convinced of its  practicableness. 
Accordingly, a weekly reel, first called 
“Paramount Newspictures’ and_ then 
“Paramount Pictographs,” was_ started, 
with Edward Lyell Fox, well known war 
correspondent-photographer, as managing 
editor. 

Valiant efforts were bestowed upon 
this reel to make it popular. Its associate 
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editors, announced in the last days of 
1915, were Raymond L. Ditmars, John 
A. Sleicher, editor of Leslie-Judge; Wal- 
demar Kaempffert, then editor of the 
Popular Science Monthly; and Roger 
W. Babson, statistician. The project 
went through the usual growing pains 
endured by novelty reels; and the spon- 
sors were speedily discouraged to learn 
that their output was not noticeably 
better than competitive releases already 
established in the market. 

New editors were added to the staff. 
George B. Shattuck, for instance, Vassar 
professor of geology, was now named in 
the list preparatory to the release in parts 
of his own new Alaskan films. But 
bookings remained scant. Then, in des- 
peration, Paramount officials arranged 
with the staff of the magazine System 
to edit the scenarios. The featured re- 
sults included footage on how to sell 
goods and lessons in smart table man- 
ners. Nevertheless, the reel continued 
wan and unhealthy. 

At the close of 1916, when “Paramount 
Pictographs” had been running thus dis- 
appointingly for about a year, J. R. Bray, 
with his expanding establishment, pro- 
posed to Hiram Abrams, then president 
of Paramount Pictures Corporation, that 
the entire matter of producing the “maga- 
zine on the screen” be referred to him. 
Announcements in February, 1917, showed 
that this proposition had been satis- 
factory and had been accepted. It was 
officially stated that “Paramount Picto- 
graphs” henceforth would be a_ split 
reel, one-half being an animated cartoon, 
the rest an educational miscellany. Ed- 
ward Lyell Fox was transferred to the 
Paramount publicity department, and 
Nathan Friend, a brother of Arthur who 
had been closely interested in the original 
project, was appointed business and pub- 
licity manager of Bray Pictures. 

Under Bray’s capable supervision the 
magazine reel proceeded creditably for 
some months. The full resources of his 
staff, with most of the ingenuities now 
known to characterize a successful ani- 
mation studio, were thrown into the 
enterprise, and its reputation grew. Row- 
land Rogers, a studious young man with 
an impressive scholastic background, was 
assigned to collect likely material from 
all reasonable sources and to edit it; and 
lesser men in the studio who exhibited 
previously unsuspected talents in the new 
line, were encouraged to produce. But 
as far as Paramount commitments went, 
it was all in vain and, in a matter of 
one year more, the arrangement was 
broken off. 3ray, retaining the name, 
then. moved to a release plan through 
the new Goldwyn Pictures Corporation ; 
but the “Goldwyn-Bray Pictograph” en- 
dured only until about the middle of 
1920. 

Before Paramount definitely decided 
to end its part in the experiment, there 
seems to have been a period of perhaps 
eight months in which it continued at 
least an “educational department.” In 
charge was a young man named Carson. 
He had been a science teacher in the Los 
Angeles High School. Pursuing his in- 
terest in pictures he had seized as his 
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first opportunity “to head in”, a place as 
assistant property-man in a Hollywood 
studio. His most notable service, while 
he occupied his chair as the last editor 
of “Paramount Pictographs”, was as 
producer of an exceptional scientific 
item called “The Why of a Volcano.” 
Scenes borrowed from it are still doing 
service in many different educational 
subjects. 

Bray seems to have emerged from this 
rather hectic experience with the rights 
to not only the title “Pictograph,” but 
to most of the material produced. His 
non-theatrical catalogues, issued there- 
after, listed thousands of feet on subjects 
which had been shown theatrically in the 
“Pictograph.” There were the interest- 
ing experimental films, far in advance 
of their time and still significant to the 
industry which has forgotten them, made 
by Hugo Munsterberg, Harvard profes- 
sor of psychology. They were grouped 
in the catalogues as “The Mental Facul- 
ties Series.” Also, pictures on the Mon- 
tessori method of teaching, Bentley snow- 
flake studies, and photographic adven- 
tures made with the aid of Dr. Sisson’s 
deep-sea diving machine. 

There was a variety of cartoon mate- 
rial. Producing a half-reel of comic 
animation each week gave plenty of em- 
ployment to many artists. There are said 
to have been forty artists there at one 
period. At one time or another during 
the very active years—say from 1915 
to about 1923—most of the leading men 
in the line had worked in the Bray 
Studios. Credits were given notably to 
C. T. Anderson, Walter Carlson, Max 
Fleischer, W. L. Glackens, Milt Gross, 
Earl Hurd, Pat Sullivan and Paul Terry. 


Bray Products 


Max FLEISCHER, subsequently with 
Bray, was fairly late in coming into the 
work. When Bray left the Brooklyn 
Eagle he wanted Fleischer to come 
along; but Fleischer preferred a steady 
job to a future so speculative. Perhaps 
a dozen years later, however, the per- 
sistent reports of Bray’s success stirred 
Fleischer to investigate possibilities. With 
his younger brother, Dave—later to be- 
come one of the best “gag men” in car- 
toon work—he studied the broad situa- 
tion and concluded that the real oppor- 
tunities for exclusive service were to 
develop better “timing” of action and to 
achieve a comparative smoothness of 
movement. 

Accordingly, for about two years, in 
their spare hours, the Fleischer Brothers 
worked on their first “Out of the Ink- 
well” subject. When it was completed 
they took it to Bray. He liked it, but 
suggested improvements and had _ the 
brothers carry them out in his own shop 
for about six months. The release of the 
first of the series to reach the public was 
made by S. L. Rothafel at the Rialto 
Theatre, I think it was, in New York. 
It set Broadway talking; and thereafter 
the Fleischers were leaders in their 
especial line. I recall the vastly in- 
creased effectiveness of the cartoon as 
made by them; and, compared with the 
blinking, jerky effects which previously 
passed muster, it really was something 
to set the critics agog. In 1925, when 
Urban had transferred his activities from 


the Masonic Temple Building to Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, Max Fleischer edited 
briefly for him the two novelty releases 
“Reelviews” and “Searchlights.” 

As digressive as all this may seem 
now, it has a distinct bearing on the ex- 
pansion of the American non-theatrical 
field. A skeptic would have all doubt 
removed by reading a list of the per- 
sonnel of the Bray organization over 
the few years immediately after the in- 
corporation of Bray Products. There 
to be found are, in addition to Bray and 
Fleischer, F. Lyle Goldman, Jack Nor- 
ling, Arthur Loucks, Rowland Rogers 
and many more who have appeared or 





A portrait of Jack Norling, the se- 
riousness of which belies the habit- 
ual good nature of an extremely able 
worker with a wide circle of friends. 


who will appear prominently, in one 
connection or another, in these pages. 

Their leaning toward non-theatricals 
was natural. The Bray group, by virtue 
of its members, their number, their 
proved achievements, their individual re- 
sponsibilities, their facilities and _ their 
patents, all made the Bray office a likely 
place to apply for any camera novelty— 
remembering, of course, that the usual 
new client in non-theatricals thinks of 
his intended picture first in terms of ani- 
mated charts, “phantom” drawings and 
trick effects in general, rather than in 
those of humanness and fidelity to nature. 
These were to be seen in profusion and 
at their best in the Bray “Pictograph.” 
For Bray’s part, also, he had anticipated 
non-theatrical expansion and had deliber- 
ately courted it, even building up a sales 
force to solicit industrial accounts. 

His sales representatives were picked 
for the excellence of their. contacts as 
well as for their ability to hustle, but, 
in considering their number, one must be 
careful to differentiate between salesmen 
regularly on staff and those outsiders who 
merely turned over occasional business 
on commission. Thus, he had certain sell- 
ing arrangements in the Chicago-Detroit 
area with Jamison Handy, probably an 
old acquaintance from the days when Bray 
drew cartoons for the Detroit News. De- 
troit, however, was Bray’s home town— 
he was born there. 


The Educational Screen 


Most of those who were with Bray in 
the active time recall Handy as a sales- 
man. But he was not a salesman in the 
sense so carelessly implied. He was, 
rather, an excellent customer, for he ac- 
tually represented and headed an indus- 
trial film concern in Chicago which had 
need of the particular sort of product in 
which the Bray animation department 
specialized. He merely arranged with 
Bray to supply the required footage—and 
the ultimate customers were then cheer- 
fully listed as Bray clients. This easy ap- 
propriation of credit patronage remains a 
common practice among the non-theat- 
rical producers today; and apparently 
nobody particularly objects. 

Handy was familiar with Bray’s car- 
toon line because he had been comic-strip 
editor for the Scripps-McRae newspaper 
syndicate. His brother, Ray D. Handy, 
had been a cartoonist of some reputa- 
tion. Jamison doubtless could have ob- 
tained all the animation he wanted right 
in Chicago had it not been for the re- 
strictions by the Bray patents. In the 
loose sense, of course, he was a Bray 
salesman. He probably was the agent 
who brought in the group of Bray indus- 
trial accounts which included the Delco 
Company, the Northeast Electric Com- 
pany and the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. Another reputed Bray “sales- 
man” was Rowland Rogers, editor of the 
“Pictograph,” certain clients apparently 
having been brought into line because he 
was the nephew of H. H. Rogers of 
Standard Oil, with useful connections in 
Wall Street. 


Leventhal 

AMONG Bray’s artists was J. F. Leven- 
thal, with rather a flair for scientific 
animation. He joined the studio group as 
an architectural draughtsman who wanted 
to become a screen cartoonist. His at- 
tempts to realize that ambition proved 
unsatisfactory, so he delivered an entirely 
new line of material which Bray pres- 
ently exploited as “animated blue prints.” 
A good example of it was “A German 
Submarine Mine-Layer at Work,” ap- 
pearing in one of the “Paramount Picto- 
graphs.” 

Some of this film attracted the atten- 
tion of our old acquaintance Maurice 
Ricker, friend of Walter Yorke and later 
belonging to the War Work Council of 
the Y.M.C.A. It suggested to him the 
possibility of using animated diagrams 
for the training of American doughboys 
in the A.E.F.; and Government officials 
being agreeable, the order to proceed was 
given to Bray. In February, 1918, there- 
fore, Leventhal was assigned to Fort Sill 
to gather data. When he returned, how- 
ever, he had an entirely different scheme, 
which was to animate blocks, represent- 
ing the military units, by that same meth- 
od which had been used by J. Stuart 
Blackton years before, apparently to 
bring children’s toys to life. 

The mysteries of this were unfolded 
before the fascinated eyes of Leventhal’s 
cousin, Francis Lyle Goldman, of St. 
Louis, a young architect with a bachelor 
of science degree from the University of 
Illinois, who was finding his profession 
an incomplete fulfilment. Goldman’s fer- 
tile imagination was kindled by what he 
saw. One suggestion leading to another, 
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he was taken on by Bray. He speedily 
became a specialist in scientific anima- 
tion, too, with a leaning toward the medi- 
cal, a very useful bent, as it proved. It 
was Goldman who did the celebrated mov- 
ing representation of the human larynx 
for the “Pictograph,’ showing how a 
person talks. 

Leventhal became known, for public- 
ity purposes, as “Director of the Bray 
Motion Picture Engineers.” In that ca- 
pacity, and notably with the assistance of 
W. J. Nirgenau, he developed methods 
for many sorts of pedagogical pictures, 
based on Bray’s patents. An outcome of 
this activity was the notable series of 
twelve reels, on communicable diseases 
and personal hygiene, called “The Science 
of Life.” It was originally produced 
under Government supervision for gen- 
eral educational use; and even today it 
remains one of the most serviceable pro- 
ductions in that especial department. In 
October, 1924, the U. S. Public Health 
Service, under supervision of Surgeon- 
General H. S. Cumming, issued a group 
of lectures to be delivered with “The 
Science of Life” in high schools and 
colleges. 

“Government supervision” is entirely 
insufficient as an explanation of the mak- 
ing of “The Science of Life.” The dom- 
inant spirit was Dr. Maurice Ricker, who 
wrote and directed, for the United States 
Public Health Service, the production for 
which Bray obtained the contract. The 
circumstances required, of course, that 
Ricker should be working frequently at 
the Bray Studios. And because there is 
so much of interest still to be told con- 
cerning that association, it is worthwhile 
at this juncture to inquire more at- 
tentively who this man Ricker was. 

He was born July 18, 1869, at Wataga, 
Illinois, whither his people had removed 
from the New Hampshire home where 
his ancestors had settled in the seven- 
teenth century. He was a graduate stu- 
dent of the University of Illinois and ob- 
tained his bachelor of science degree at 
Drake University in 1892. From 1892 
until 1896 he was a high school teacher 
of science at Marshalltown, Iowa, where 
he married and became father of the 
daughter who, in due course of time, was 
to become the wife of William Beebe. 

Various other teaching and lecturing 
experiences carried him on to Burling- 
ton, Iowa, where he resumed as a high 
school science teacher from 1899 to 1906, 
with concurrent duties as lecturer for 
the Montana University Biological Sta- 
tion. Following that he began a twelve- 
year period as principal of the Des 
Moines High School, concluding it in 
1918 to join the University of Iowa ex- 
pedition to Barbadoes and Antigua as 
biologist. It was in 1927, long after his 
Bray association, that he became assist- 
ant educational director of the United 
States Public Health Service, and he 
maintained that connection for seven 
years. Some of his subsequent history 
will appear as this narrative proceeds. 

His interest in pictures began very 
early, apparently stimulated in the main 
by his use of stereopticon slides for lec- 
ture purposes involving nature study and 
social hygiene. His authorship of “The 


Science of Life” and his ability to direct 
it cannot be questioned in the face of his 
extraordinarily well-adapted background. 
Another important Bray instructional 
series was “The Elements of the Auto- 
mobile,” made in collaboration with the 
U. S. War Department, or, more par- 
ticularly, with Major R. A. Osmun of 
the Quartermaster’s Corps, Motor Trans- 
port Division. The motor transport pic- 
tures were part of the Government's 
great plan for rehabilitating the soldiers 
returned from the World War, by voca- 
tional training. In September, 1920, 
Major-General P. C. Harris, Adjutant- 
General of the Army, announced the 
award of contracts to produce such films. 
The pictures, including these from Bray, 
were to be used to illustrate a few of 
the 107 educational subjects then being 
studied in more traditional fashion by 
approximately 105,000 veterans. One of 
the contracts was for the making of 
thirty-five sets of ten reels each, which 
gives some idea of the plan for simul- 
taneous showings. But there was plenty 
or red tape and a formidable system to 
be met in reaching the ultimate consumer. 
When the pictures had been completed, 
approval and acceptance had to come 
from representatives of the Motor Trans- 
port Corps. After that, an official of the 
War Plans Division of the General Staff 
had to approve and accept. Then the pic- 
tures were to be taken over by the Edu- 
cation and Recreation Division, Storage 
Service of the Quartermaster’s Office, 
from which the reels were supposed to 
be sent over the world to all military 
departments of the Army, as well as to 
those places in Panama, Hawaii, Germany 
and the Philippines, where the various 
Army schools taught automotives. 
However, it was in this very year, 
1920, that the wartime regimentation of 
the United States was reluctantly break- 
ing down once more into the independent 
pursuits of peace. Whereas, during the 





Arthur Loucks: the business half of 
virtually the only offshoot of the 
Bray organization which has gone on 
uninterruptedly in non-theatricals. 
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storm period, workers had clustered, 
through a sort of instinct for mutual pro- 
tection, they now went forth bravely on 
their own. The Bray organization be- 
gan to disintegrate like most of the others 
which had prospered in the abnormal 
circumstances leading up to and continu- 
ing throughout the War. Other causes 
within the industry—cancellation of 
theatrical contracts, for instance—may 
be cited as more direct reasons; but 
change was in the air everywhere in 1920, 
and Bray Products was no exception in 
the long list of producing companies 
which were adversely affected by it. 


This Way Out 


THE artist Paul Terry had been one 
of the first restless souls to depart. He 
left to do “Felix the Cat” and his clever 
“Aesop’s Fables,” one of the most popu- 
lar animated subjects of the silent film 
days—and Frank Moser, long afterward 
to be Terry’s partner in producing 
“Terrytoons,” went off, too. You see, 
animation is that peculiar sort of work 
which requires for successful business 
more persons than one—animators, 
tracers, “opaquers,” “in-betweeners” and 
so on—and, when an individual left Bray 
to head his own new enterprise, he 
usually tried to take a number of others 
along. 

It is not to be supposed from this, of 
course, that Frank Moser was a worker 
in the second line. For two years, be- 
ginning in 1910, he had been of sufficient 
newspaper importance to substitute for 
J. N. Darling (“Ding”), as chief car- 
toonist on the Des Moines Register. In 
1915 he had done a series of animation 
subjects for the Edison Company in New 
York, and a year later he had founded 
the animation department for the Inter- 
national News Service in the same city, 
animating the first “Krazy Kat,” “Bring- 
ing Up Father,” “Jerry on the Job,” 
“Happy Hooligan” and “Little Jimmy,” 
all then current comic strip favorites in 
the Hearst newspapers. He was with 
Bray during the Paramount period. When 
he joined Terry in 1919 it was to make 
“Aesop’s Fables” until those amusing 
drolleries had reached the astounding 
number of 430 separate releases. 

Bray had difficulty not only in keep- 
ing his organization intact, but he was 
obliged to meet suits, including one 
brought by two of his own men. It ap- 
pears that Jam Handy had told Rowland 
Rogers about a motion picture collection 
in Dayton which seemed to be a desirable 
property. It appears that, on Bray’s 
ready promise to distribute it, Rogers and 
Handy had bought it. Then Bray, so that 
story goes, couldn’t carry out his part 
of the bargain; and they sued him for 
non-fulfilment of contract and back salary, 
winning a judgment of $18,000. 

This seems to have happened in the 
time when Bray included in his activities 
the promotion of pictures accredited to 
the Dayton Photo Products Library. 
Specifically, the Daypho idea seems to 
have involved a paper film for “opaque” 
projection. The special projector was 
quite cumbersome and, owing to the dif- 
ficulties of illumination in all such de- 
vices, presented only a small picture on 
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the screen. It was backed originally by 
a Mr. Willis, well known as a music 
publisher, and then taken up with en- 
thusiasm and further financing by the 
Wurlitzer Music Corporation of Cin- 
cinnati. 

But, how ever accurate or otherwise 
these details may be, it is a fact that 
Handy and Rogers here parted company 
with Bray, Handy keeping his head- 
quarters in Chicago to become one of 
the largest non-theatrical producers in 
that area, and Rogers, as already stated, 
setting up his own non-theatrical busi- 
ness in New York. 

It is the New York scene which for the 
moment concerns us for the purpose of 
keeping perspective; and immediate at- 
tention naturally centers there anyway, 
because New York had been the real 
war capital of the United States, with 
many non-theatrical ventures to serve 
the varied commercial interests situated 
there at that time. 

In the exodus from Bray Products and 
reluctant to go, for he was not a man 
to enjoy changes of allegiance, was Jack 
Norling. Jack was familiar enough with 
animation—no one could be with Bray 
without developing a certain expertness 
that way—but his prime job had come 
to be to write and to produce stories to 
be made out “on location” and sometimes 
using actors. There were not many of 
the Bray crowd who could produce pro- 
fessionally in that sense, away from the 
animation stand; yet he had somehow ac- 
quired the knack. He had been a photog- 
rapher in the Army, and Leventhal, in 
producing his Army pictures, had taken 
him on and brought him into the Bray 
group. But Bray couldn’t afford to keep 
him any longer with the business drop- 
ping off, and Jack now had to help him- 
self. 

As with all the other Bray men doing 
creative production, Norling necessarily 
had made outside friends by working 
intimately with clients in developing pic- 
tures to their liking; and it was one of 
these who opened the way to his dignified 
departure. The friend this time was 
Arthur Loucks, assistant advertising 
manager of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company. Arthur felt that with 
himself to care for the management and 
Jack to produce, they would make an 
excellent combination. So, indeed, they 
did. 

Hence, about 1923, the new non-thea- 
trical firm of Loucks & Norling loomed 
on the New York horizon. They had 
ruptured no friendships; so they began 
by taking offices in the same building with 
Bray and by contracting with him for as 
much of his business as they could handle. 
They continued doing it almost up to the 
real advent of sound pictures in 1926. 
Then they were obliged to leave Bray 
with his financial worries, moving to 
other quarters under the sheltering wing 
of Du-Art, a commercial film laboratory 
in 55th Street. 


Carpenter-Goldman 


A PARTICIPANT in the original exodus 
from Bray’s was Francis Lyle Goldman; 
and his separation also was friendly. By 
this time Frank, in his dogged but cheer- 
ful search for scientific subjects be- 


fitting animation, had become fast friends 
with: Arthur W. Carpenter, a kindred soul 
over at Prizma, where they made color 
pictures. Film color processes consti- 
tuted a natural line of inquiry for Gold- 
man because pictures of anatomical sec- 
tions, of the human larynx, for instance, 
almost demand hues and tints for proper 
effect. Arthur Carpenter was “process 
manager” for Prizma, but he wanted to 
develop a color separation method of his 
own; so it was proposed that he, with 
a little money which he had put by, 
should join Goldman in forming their 
own concern. That was how the Car- 
penter-Goldman Laboratories came into 
existence. They had hard sledding for 
a time; but at the end of three or four 
years of plugging, they found themselves 
possessed of a specialized, scientific, non- 
theatrical production service which was 
well known and really prosperous. 

But Arthur Carpenter was by nature 
and temperament a research man, not 
really interested 1n just commercial re- 
sults. In 1908 he had been an associate 
in photographic research in the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory at Harvard. After 
that he had held, among other identities, 
posts as radiographer and_ research 
photographer of the Massachusetts State 
Psychopathic Hospital, field director in 
the Peabody Museum Expedition Service 
and officer in the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice for the U. S. Army. It is said that 
during his expedition work he was one 
of the archaeologists who opened the way 
to some of those ancient Mayan ruins 
in Yucatan. 

For awhile he worked very conscien- 
tiously with Goldman; but presently the 
archaeological urge returned him to his 
former interests. Perhaps, too, his strong 
methodical sense found Frank’s im- 
promptu methods a bit disturbing. But 
he was prompt to realize, when his at- 
tention was called to it, that, although he 
had invested money in the Carpenter- 
Goldman Laboratories, he was rarely in 
town long enough to give the firm his 
proportional share of attention; and he 
agreed, like a gentleman, to sell out his 
interest at Frank’s first opportunity to 
take it over. 

In the meantime Goldman had become 
more than ever impressed with the neces- 
sity of having a pedagogical point of 
view to supplement his own technical one 





Next Month 


The November installment will 
continue the story of the Bray 
alumni, but moves quickly into 
the curious history of what hap- 
pened when the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board be- 
came interested in what a film 
can do as an instrument with 
which to influence public rela- 
tions. The rise of Carpenter & 
Goldman, Rufus Steele, William 
Brotherhood—and especially, on 
this occasion, Carlyle Ellis. 
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in working upon educational subjects. 
Seeking some person to supply it, he 
found, about 1925, Joseph W. Coffman, 
vice-president and production manager of 
the Graphic Films Corporation at At- 
lanta, Georgia. Coffman was a man close 
to his own age—Goldman was born in 
1893, Coffman in 1895. The latter had 
been engaged in commercial production 
for only a couple of years, but in 1922 
he had entered upon a year’s work as su- 
pervisor of visual education in the Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, and Atlanta public 
schools. During the War he had served 
as a first lieutenant in the A.E.F. Air 
Service. He was a native of Clarks- 
ville, Arkansas. 

When he was taken on he more than 
justified Goldman’s expectations; and 
with his energetic and scientifically pre- 
cise assistance, the Carpenter-Goldman 
Laboratories waxed stronger than ever. 
They took a suite of fine offices in the 
Canadian-Pacific Building on Madison 
Avenue. They engaged a staff of perhaps 
a dozen artists and animators. They did 
work for their competitors and employed 
those friendly business rivals to handle 
odd jobs for them whenever practicable. 
It was a happy time until sound pictures 
came, although, in the case of this firm, 
the revolution swept it to greater heights. 
Only—we must not anticipate the course 
of our story. 


The Man Who Walked Alone 


THE same_ post-war circumstances 
which had so sorely hit Bray Products, 
had turned the eyes of others toward 
possibilities in non-theatrical production. 
One of the most interesting of these newly 
attentive persons was another New 
Yorker, Mason Wadsworth. He had been 
an actor, I believe, and was known also 
as the husband of an emiment lady medi- 
cal specialist. During the great conflict 
he had been close to the work of the 
National Industrial Conference Board— 
organized in May, 1916, mainly to pro- 
mote the welfare of American manu- 
facturing lines. He became an intimate 
friend of its president, Magnus Washing- 
ton Alexander. 

Seeing the enormous power of all these 
great organizations moving shoulder to 
shoulder toward the great objective, vic- 
tory, and seeing, moreover, that they held 
together for awhile even after the War— 
for with all their pooled interests they 
could not disentangle at once—Wads- 
worth conceived that there was a fortune 
to be made by inspiring them with another 
common purpose, to advertise their goods 
and services on the screens of the world. 
It is a very sound principle, to seize 
existing sources of energy which have 
lost their outlets, and give them new 
channels of useful service; and in 1920 
there was plenty of evidence to support 
the reasonableness of Wadsworth’s plan. 
Special articles in newspapers and na- 
tional magazines currently proclaimed that 
American theatrical films, witheut spe- 
cific intention to do so, were teaching 
American methods and selling American 
goods around the globe. 


(To be continued) 
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tmong Ourselves 


From and by the Department of Visual Instruction, N.E.A. 


Conducted by the Editorial Committee 


Photoplay Appreciation at Collinwood* 


By CORDA E. PECK, 


N AN informal broadcast over a Cleveland radio 
station, a number of Presidents of Federated 

Women’s Clubs interviewed me about Photoplay 
Appreciation in my school. Their first question was: 
“Miss Peck, some of us learn with surprise that Mo 
tion Pictures are studied in the class room. Do people 
in general receive this news with surprise ?”’ 

My reply was, “Yes, they do. Frequently, I hea 
people say, ‘Do you mean that high school boy s and 
girls study movies and get credit for it?? When |] 
reply, “Certainly,” they sometimes flippantl) remark 
that they wish they were in school again, but atter a 
moment's reflection, they agree that a very great many 
leisure hours are spent in the movie-theatre, and that 
enjoyment for these hours might well be increased. 

I mention this incident because it serves two pur 
poses : 

(1) To point out that to the general public—which 
includes many, many high schools—the study of the 
photoplay is still a very new subject, and to many 
people, still an unknown subject. 

(2) That in speaking to this group I assume the very 
opposite to be true. It is a pleasure to speak a few 
minutes to a group who, I assume, understand what it 
is and to whom the movement need not be defended nor 
justified. 

The American Educational Theatre Association 

In the fall of 1937, The Coordinating Committee 
for Drama in Secondary Schools included the study of 
the photoplay in the program of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association, and formally introduced it 
in New York City at its December convention. Con 
siderable interest was voiced, but teachers of dramatics 
in general confessed that they were too busy with the 
production of their plays to find time to do anything 
with pictures. I would not have you think I speak 
lightly of them, for they have a most ambitious and 
creditable program, and being a teacher of dramatics 
myself, I can heartily sympathize with their prob- 
lem. However, I am glad to say that at the convention 
in December 1938, much progress had been made. The 
program meeting was very interesting and well at 
tended, but the most interesting part took place at the 
Executive Meeting where the question to be decided 
was whether time and money were to be spent on a 





*Address delivered at the San Francisco N.E.A. meeting, 
July 3, 1939, before the joint session of the Departments of 
Secondary Education and Visual Instruction. 
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project to interest teachers of dramatics in the photo- 
play. | am happy to say that even though there was 
some opposition, that they voted to do so, and further- 
more, that they showed much more interest than they 
had the year before. I think I’d like to present a few 
of their conclusions and plans: 

(1) To determine what are the criteria of the 
teachers of dramatics in relation to the critical apprecia- 
tion of the photoplay, to determine what are the im- 
plications of these criteria, and finally to write a brief 
curriculum unit embodying these ideas. 

(2) To invite one hundred or more teachers of dra- 
matics to supervise an experimental project in Photo- 
play Appreciation, returning a report as to its interest 
and effectiveness in their dramatic program. 

These determinations grew out of the following as- 
sumptions : 

(1) That motion pictures are essentially dramatic 
presentations. 

(2) That in many rural or small town schools, 
motion pictures and radio are the only dramatic en- 
tertainment available. 

(3) That discussion of pictures is one of the chief 
topics of daily conversation, and therefore, good speech 
practice, as well as a means of developing critical habits 
of thought in speech. 

(4) That many teachers of dramatics have been 
slow to include the photoplay in their program because 
of their preoccupation with legitimate theatrical activ- 
ities, and their too heavy personal programs. 

(5) That teachers of dramatic art have rich possi- 
bilities in this field to develop, as well as illustrative 
material already available, in studying costuming, sett- 
ings, story development, acting, dialog, sound and 
voice culture. 

(6) And, finally, that principals and superintendents 
should be encouraged to recognize the extra-curricular 
value — wherever its curricular value might find 
opposition. 


The Course at Collinwood High School 


The beginning of Film Appreciation at our school 
may be attributed to: 
(1) The intense interest of the teacher. 
(2) The faith and cooperation of a principal who 
believes in a liberal curriculum. 
(3) A recognition of the very great interest the 
students have in motion pictures. 
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Briefly, this is the history of our growth in this 
subject : 

First, in an English class of low I. Q. technical boys, 
I substituted a unit of photoplay study for a required 
unit of poetry. The interest evidenced by the boys was 
surprising. In another English class of very bright 
students I added a unit of photoplay study. Again, 
remarkable interest was shown. 

The following semester we started an elective class 
without credit, but before the term was over, credit was 
granted for the course. The next semester, we had 
two classes with credit; the following five semesters 
we had three classes. Lack of teacher time prevented 


more classes. 
I should like to briefly outline some of our class ac- 


tivity in our classes this past semester. 


January—June, 1939 

Students— 115 students from 11A, 12B, and 12A grades met 
twice a week in Film Appreciation. 

Pictures studied—Young in Heart, Victoria the Great, Wings 
of the Navy, Gunga Din, Wuthering Heights, The Mikado, 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, The Story of 
Alexander Bell, The Story of Vernon and Irene Castle, 
A Man to Remember, Love Affair, Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs, Ferdinand the Bull, Union Pacific, Juarez, 
Young Mr. Lincoln, Goodbye, Mr. Chips. 

Books used— How to Appreciate Motion Pictures, by Edgar 
Dale, (We had a set of these) ; Film and School, by Rand 
and Lewis, (A few reference copies). 

Magazines—The Photoplay Guide—Educational and Recrea- 
tional Guides, New York City; The Film Guide—Harold 
Turney, Los Angeles; The Hollywood Spectator, Holly- 
wood. 

Displays— A complete set of research sheets and pictures of 
Victoria the Great, presented by R. K. O.— 

The entire story of Vernon and Irene Castle, in stills, pre- 
sented by Harold Hendee of R. K. O.— 

The panel displays of the Motion Picture Distributors and 
Exhibitors, Inc. for Young in Heart, Wuthering Heights, 
Gunga Din, The Mikado, Union Pacific; and Film Guide 
display sheets for Juarez. 

Theater Parties— 

Victoria the Great—We invited 600 students to see this 
picture in our school. Preparation for this picture was 
made in all the classes invited to be guests. They came 
from English classes studying Victorian literature, from 
history classes studying the same period, from art classes 
and from clothing classes. 

A Man to Remember—We showed this picture to 300 stu- 
dents, 200 from high X classes. 

Love Affair—Students in Film Appreciation attended the 
Commodore Theater to see this film. They invited friends 
or parents. About 225 attended. 

Participation with outside activities 

(1) The Cinema Club conducted a panel discussion on The 
Merits of the Double Feature. The speakers were a super- 
visor of education, a film distributor, and a student. The 
student came from our classes. 

(2) At the student session of The Youth Division of the 
Cinema Club Festival, two of our students gave talks. 

(3) Two of our students participated in a round table dis- 
cussion on The Life of Emile Zola. 

(4) Two of our students broadcasted over W. H. K. on 
“Over The Coffee Cups” hour. They were invited to speak 
on “Film Appreciation at Collinwood High School” by 
the radio chairman of the Cleveland Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

(5) Two of our students are participating in the Union 
Pacific Pictorial Notebook Contest conducted by Cecil 
B. De Mille. 

I wish I had time to tell you how much the students 

enjoy these classes. They enjoy the exchange of 

opinions, estimates, and comments that grow out of 


the problem or the story. They make very intelligent 
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observations on art, on writing values, directional 
touches, acting ability, and on various skills. They 
learn to recognize that there are several types of pic- 
tures and they learn to develop standards for judging 
them. They question whether the life problems are 
real, the characters true to life, whether the plot ends 
logically and naturally, whether the theme is significant. 
This last year all students have heard much about war 
and propaganda. Personally, I have thought that in 
our classes studying current pictures we have had a 
splendid opportunity to talk over these problems sanely 
and practically. 

Some of the discussion of these problems is very im- 
pressive, because it has been preceded by a visual ex- 
perience which made the problems very real to the 
student. The photoplay is a dramatic presentation, and 
it is precisely because it is essentially dramatic that it 
has such great influence. We have welcomed Social 
problem pictures. The movies offer an opportunity 
for some splendid propaganda in favor of democracy, 
love for American traditions, understanding of many 
races, and love of world peace. It would be wise for 
all pictures to succeed first as a well-written dramatic 
story, excellently portrayed in a visual sense; it may 
include some theory, some plan, some philosophy, and 
if it does, it is the privilege of the audience to analyze 
the truth of that theory, that plan, or that philosophy. 
In other words, I mean the social, political, or ethical 
significance should logically be a part of the dramatic 
sequence. To teach this underlying truth of an ar- 
tistic experience is one of the fine services photoplay 
appreciation classes can render a large movie audience. 

Some objections to classes in movie appreciation have 
been made on the ground that students do not need 
preparation to understand a picture. This criticism 
came to my mind vividly recently when I listened to a 
round table discussion by twelve bright students who 
had seen The Life of Emile Zola. 

The students revealed that they had been exposed to 
such teaching about propaganda. They discussed at 
length that the picture was propaganda related to the 
Jew. For thirty minutes their discussion leader waited 
for someone to say that the picture taught racial toler- 
ance, and the need for justice that is founded on truth. 
The students were so “propaganda” conscious, that they 
failed to mention the essential theme of the picture. 
Such discernments have long been recognized as a func 
tion of a class studying drama; surely they are also 
desirable to the true appreciation of our better films. 

Then finally, I am sure, our classes develop a de- 
lightful interest in those many charming little details 
which many of our students do not see—wonderful as 
they are. People are quite observant about physical 
beauty, of persons, of costumes, and of scenery, but 
frequently fail to notice some small detail which adds 
the keen edge to enjoyment. How dramatically the 
little umbrella incident summarized Emile Zola’s early 
years of poverty and struggle! How fine that the di- 
rector recognized its usefulness! The music that sym- 
bolized Snow White’s fear—the music that accompanied 
Victoria the Great’s angry pattering feet across the hall 
—their appropriateness added to our pleasure. Point- 
ing out many of these things to each other adds to our 
general experience, and at Collinwood High School we 
think it worthwhile. 
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The 


HE U. S. Signal Corps has a most comprehensiv: 


program of army training films. The increased usé¢ 


of the motion picture as a training device as well as 
the interest in the measures being taken by the Army 
to be prepared for any national emergency make con 
sideration of the Signal Corps’ program particularly) 


timely. 
Objectives 

The Army is responsible for training recruits and 
making them effective soldiers in our national defens: 
program. Every feasible means of training soldiers 
should be, and is, employed by the Army in the metam 
orphosis from raw recruit to dependable military unit. 

Visual instruction plays an extraordinary role in the 
teaching and training program. The objective of the 


fiims is to help the military instructors present definite 


phases of instruction on a definite subject to a definite 
group. 


The same principles of Army operatio1 


as ordered 
by the general staff can be shown in the same way 


at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, as they can 


at Fort Benning, Georgia, or Fort Riley, Kansas. Thus, 


uniformity in teaching and uniformity in interpretation 
are accomplished. 


Films, however, are used only when they teach the 


desired phases of instruction in a manner which can 
be approached by no other method. Thus, if a certain 
sequence of operations can be learned through the use 
of a series of charts, photographs, or a slide film, 
usually no motion picture of that phase of military work 
is produced. Effectiveness in teaching, coupled with a 
study of the cost per unit, are necessary criteria in the 
consideration of training film production. 


Steps In Training Technique 


The steps in the Army training technique offer an 
excellent pattern to many in civilian life who face train 
ing problems. 

1. The instructor prepares and schools himself 
thoroughly in his subject matter. 
detail before he is able to assist in training others. 

2. The instructor explains to those whom he is in- 
structing. 

3. Demonstrations of various types as illustration 
are employed. 

4. The students themselves practice the movement 
or operation they are supposed to learn. 

5. The instructor examines the student in order to 
test the effectiveness of the teaching operation. 

6. Any points remaining unclear are checked on 
and clarified by the instructor. 

These, then, are the steps which army instruction 
indicates are most effective in a teaching program. This 
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1 


breakdown readily lends itself to the utilization of the 
teaching or training film, particularly in operations 2 
and 3. For example, the Army may want to institute 

new method of first aid to the wounded. To do this 
successfully, the Army can elect to purchase first aid 
kits and supplies to the thousands of American soldiers 
and have military instructors demonstrate at each point 
of troop location. Or the Army can make a film in 
which the methods of instruction are all clearly and 
graphically set forth in pictorial form with off stage 
narrative on the sound track explaining and implement- 
ing the operations shown in the film. A film made on 
first aid can be shown in any part of the UV. S. or its 
possessions, wherever an Army unit might be with as- 
surance that the material presented is given in the 
authoritative and prescribed manner. In short, com- 
plete standardization in first aid training is accomp- 
lished. 

Moreover, it is obviously not possible to take all the 
U. S. troops out onto battleground terrain for certain 
operations which may simulate military activity. The in- 
creased impossibility of taking the National Guardsmen, 
Kk.O.T.C. and Reserve Corps to outdoor locations is 
also apparent. ‘The terrain, therefore, together with 
the heavy equipment or special apparatus must be 
brought into the classroom by the way of sound film. 

The Army also has certain phases of instructional 
work requiring a knowledge of the mechanism of of- 
fensive and defensive weapons. In such cases an ani- 
mated film is an effective method of teaching the actual 
workings of such weapons. The film on recoil mech- 
anism of a 75mm gun, for example, indicates the vari- 
ous mechanical features of the gun and how each part 
of the gun operates to make a successful firing piece. 

Training Films Diversified 

The present Army training film library of 50 sub- 
jects, includes a diverse selection of subjects and many 
subjects are awaiting action and funds for further 
development of the framing film program. Some of 
the topics treated in the film program include Tactical 
Employment of Chemical Troops in an Attack; Map 
Reading; Infantry Crossing an Unfordable Stream; 
Reconnaissance and Occupation of a Position; Sensing 
of Field Artillery Fire ; First Aid; Infantry Hasty Field 
Fortifications and numerous other subjects. These 
topics indicate the problems facing the Signal Corps 
experts in making their motion pictures and further 
implement the basic principle that nothing should be 
filmed that can be taught by any other method in 
terms of equal effectiveness and cheapness. 

The Signal Corps maintains its own laboratory and 
motion picture directors, animators, cameramen and 

(Concluded on page 301) 
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Thanksgiving—In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE 


HIS year, with so much discussion of the day for Thanks- 

giving, offers an excellent time for intermediate and upper 
grade children to investigate the history of Thanksgiving as a 
holiday here and in other times. 

(1) Way back in Biblical times the seven day Feast of the 
Tabernacles was a kind of thanksgiving at harvest time. 

(2) In Athens the Greek women gave thanks offerings at 
harvest time every year in the temple of Demeter, the goddess 
of plenty. 

(3) As far back as the Saxons in England Harvest Home 
was celebrated. This was a general feasting and rejoicing 
over good harvests. 

(4) Our first Thanksgiving was celebrated in December of 
1621 when the handful of Plymouth colonists gave thanks for 


Art Department, Lindblom High School, Chicago 


their harvest. They entertained Massasoit and ninety Indian 
braves at the three day feast. 

(5) Thanksgiving was observed somewhat irregularly until 
1631 when a special day was appointed in Boston to give 
thanks for the arrival of a ship with provisions. This took 
more the form of a religious holiday. 

(6) From then on the New England states observed by 
proclamation a Thanksgiving day at various times. President 
Lincoln in 1864 proclaimed the last Thursday in November as 
a holiday. 

Use blue for skies of 1-2-4-5. For 3 use red, orange and 
yellow for people and violet and blue for walls. Use red, 
orange, violet and blue for clothing in 4. Put green over blue 
for water in 4. 







































































The sim- 
plest type 
of hand- 
made _ slide 
ts made by 
drawing or 
tracing on 
finely fin- 
ished etched 
glass = =with 
ordinary 
medium lead 
pencil. Col- 
or, by spe- 
cial crayons 
or mks, en- 
hances the 
slides great- 
ly. Fine ef- 
fects are ob- 
tained by 
blending 
with cray- 
ons. About 
one - third 
inch margin 


should be 
left all 
around the 
slide. The 


slide is read- 
ily cleaned 
with soap or 
washing 
powder to 
receive 
a new pi- 
ture. 
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Techniques and Materials 


The Use of Visual Materials in Zoology 
—by John W. Price Journal of 
Higher Education, 10:311-13 June, 
1939 

How to present living things, and to 

show students the true nature of them 
is the task of the teachers of zoology. 
Their aim is to present to students 
animals as they really are, without dis- 
tortion. Life is good enough as it is. It 
need not be dramatized or exaggerated 
or clothed in sentimental sap to hold the 
interest. Visual aids hold first place with- 
out doubt in the ever expanding list of 
modern devices for studying and teaching 
zoology. 

In the teaching of zoology, films can 
do three things probably better than any 
other device available to us. First, they 
portray movement. The _ conventional 
method of teaching mitosis, for example, 
has been considerably improved by an 
unusual film made by Dr. Carl Hartmann. 
Then, films can overcome the limitations 
of seasons and time. We need not wait 
until spring to follow the life span of the 
butterfly. And third, films have over- 
come the limitation of distance. Films 
on oysters, amphibia, reptiles, birds, 
mammals and insects are available now, 
and the list is growing rapidly. How bet 
ter can the distribution and ecology of 
an animal be presented in a classroom 
than by a well-composed film of that 
animal in its own habitat? To be sure, 
these are like taking field trips by proxy, 
but most of our students cannot be world 
travelers. 


Visual Aids Program—by W. A. Miller, 
Rusk, Texas—Texas Outlook, 23:No. 
6:28 June, 1939 

You do not have to be a wealthy 
school to participate in a well-balanced 
visual aids program. The problem is 
chiefly making use of the things about us 
in everyday life. The average individual 
thinks of visual education as the act of 
teaching by the use of projection equip- 
ment and that alone, little realizing that 
the projector is merely one of the many 
aids . . . That school which is able to 
to buy the motion picture machine or the 
opaque projector is fortunate indeed and 
can do a splendid piece of work, but those 
schools which are not able financially to 
do this should not fold their hands in 
resignation to their fate. Objects and 
specimens for the school museum may 
be found in fields, on a creek nearby, 
stored away in the attic of the homes of 
the children, in the storeroom of the 
community store, or better still supple 


mented by models which are the handi- 
work of the boys and girls. 

Still pictures, ranging from lantern 
slides to textbook pictures, are found in 
magazines that are tossed about from 
place to place. Cut these pictures out, 
mount them on an inexpensive manila 
paper, catalogue them and use them. 
Che stereoscope has been placed in dis- 
card. It will bring to life and enrich a 
child’s appreciation of a picture. It may 
be had by inquiring in your community. 
Use your maps, charts, globes and car- 
toons from the daily or weekly news- 
. Why, then, Mr. Administra- 
tor of the small school, should your or- 
ganization not receive its portion of so 


nat 
papers 


rich a heritage when it is yours for the 
asking. 


Teaching Social Studies Through Docu- 
mentary Films—by Arch A. Mercey, 
U. S. Film Service, Washington, D. 
( Journal of Higher Education, 
10:303-8 June, 1939 


Teachers of the social sciences are 
particularly fortunate in having available 
film sources in the documentary field, 
both through the theatrical and non 
theatrical channels. We do not have in 
\merica a general magazine devoted to 
the best interests and significance of the 
film. A strong responsibility therefore 
rests on the teacher who uses films in 
Che industrial film, partic- 
ularly some of the newer ones, can have 
contributions to the 
studies. Moreover, some of the industrials 


his classes. 


definite social 
are superior to some of the Hollywood 
short subjects 

Many problems remain between the 
teacher and his greatest realization of the 
possibilities of the motion picture for 
social studies: the scarcity of film ma- 
terials for proper classroom use, lack of 
a proper educational distribution setup, 
problem of proper evaluation of present 
materials, the lack of adequate projection 
equipment, and the production by schools 
of their own films. Motion pictures can 
play the role of projected field trips. By 
bringing pictures to the classroom from 
the outside world, the teacher is taking 
' 


play t 


is class on a field trip to every corner 
of the earth and the teacher can in fact 
dramatize problems of the social sciences 
in his own area thru the use of the 
Problems of housing, public 
administration, conservation, politics, and 
economics can be shown dramatically 


camera. 


thru the camera eye. Problems which 
are too often academic can become reali- 
ties when pupils have to work with the 
subject-matter. This is particularly true 
of municipal administration, conservation, 
housing, and government. 
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We Get Into the Movies—by Harriet 
Montague,—Volta Review 41:329-35 
June, 1939 


A review of certain current theatrical 
films in which leading characters are 
deaf. Appearing in a periodical for teach- 
ers of handicapped children, it has parti- 
cular interest in pointing out to them 
the opportunities for furthering self-re- 
spect among their students. “On the 
whole,” says the author, “we may feel 
very well satisfied with the kind of at- 
tention deafness is getting in the field 
of art.” 


New Materials and Equipment in the 
Teaching of Mathematics—by B. R. 
Ullsvik, Madison, Wisconsin—School 
Science and Math. 39:432-42 May, 
1939 


Includes list of motion pictures, 
articles dealing with films in mathema- 
tics instruction, posters and other ma- 
terials. 


Radio and Visual Aids in Elementary 
School—by William M. Gregory— 
Social Education, 3:415-17 Sept., 1939 


Description of the Cleveland radio 
project, using the ultra-high frequency 
channels, in which lantern slide sets are 
sent to the classrooms for use during 
the broadcast lessons. Sets of slides 
are sent to the teachers at the beginning 
of the school term and permitted to stay 
there during the entire semester. 


Neglected Areas of Curriculum Imple- 
mentation—by Floyd FE. Brooker— 
Educational Record, 20:241-55 April, 


1939 


All educational objectives listed by 
our institutions of learning are being 
furthered to some degree by the public 
press, the theatre, the radio, and the 
motion picture. These institutions exist 
only because they satisfy definite human 
needs. Recently educators have discov- 
ered “human needs”, and are now be- 
ginning to develop curricula around these 
needs. 

To a surprising degree the radio and 
the motion picture are serving the same 
objectives cherished by educators. Edu- 
cators must constantly ask themselves 
two questions: first, for the attainment 
of educational objectives what experi- 
ences are desirable for children of vary- 
ing ages and backgrounds; and second, 
how can these experiences be made con- 
crete, vivid, and accurate as they are 
presented in the classroom and as the 
child “experiences” them? One of the 
salient failures of our educational sys- 
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tem arises from the fact that from the 
first grade through our universities 
“verbal symbols are substituted for sen- 
sation, perception, observation, and activ- 
ity with regard to life’s events.” 

It is the purpose of this discussion 
to suggest that the motion picture and 
the radio offer a means through the 
limitations in the classroom, and that the 
school people must give the same serious 
consideration to the implementation of 
the new curricula that they have already 
given to the development of the ob- 
jectives of those curricula. Radio and 
motion pictures offer to the educator 
media of communication that resemble 
language to the degree that all media 
of communication deal with symbols, but 
that differ quite basically from language 
in the sense that they present, in pictures, 
in sound, or in combination portions 
of reality and enlist the interpretation 
of the student in re-creating the whole. 


Motion pictures because of their com- 
mand of color, pictures, and sound, offer 
a potentially wide range of usefulness 
in serving educational objectives. In 
their mechanical aspects the motion pic- 
ture offers three advantages: the mas- 
tery of time and space, the indication 
of patterns of intelligibility, and the real- 
istic quality of their recording and pre- 
sentation of experience. 


School people have not been entirely 
stationary in their utilization of these 
new ways of implementing the curricu- 
lum. Some have been enthusiastic and 
have forged ahead placing people in 
charge of their development and per- 
suading their colleagues of the advan- 
tages. Others have been interested and 
lose no opportunity to gain new insight. 
Others have done neither of these, they 
have not been in schools or colleges 
where these instruments were available, 
or they have experienced difficulty in 
securing and using them. 


Perhaps the greatest need in the whole 
field of curriculum implementation is 
more serious consideration of all the 
teaching tools, of which the motion 
picture and the radio are but two, and 
the contributions each have to offer in 
serving particular educational objectives. 
Strides are being made in this direction 
already by educational organizations and 
institutions. These activities have had 
the support of foundations and promise 
to provide the school administrator and 
instructor with a better guide to cur- 
riculum implementation than has been 
hitherto available. 

The Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education under 
the direction of Charles F. Hoban, Jr. 
is well advanced in its three-year pro- 
gram. Four demonstration centers have 
been established: U. of Minnesota Gen- 
eral College, Santa Barbara (Cal.) City 
Schools, Tower Hill School (Wilming- 
ton, Del.), and Denver (Col.) Public 
Schools. At the first three of these, 
teachers are using motion pictures 
wherever they seem to fit into the class- 
room work, and whenever they are avail- 
able. They make careful and detailed 
records. Other organizations interested 
and active in the field are: Association 


of School Film Libraries, which has 
made available to schools the most sig- 
nificant issues of March of Time; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Visual Education 
Service, which has undertaken the pro- 
duction of twelve documentary films on 
the history and development of Minne- 
sota; school-made film developments, z: 
disclosed by a survey of the National 
Council of Teachers of English; work 
of the U. S. Film Service in coordinat- 
ing federal film activities; educational 
film production activities of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; and the 
newly organized American Film Center 
which will assist in the production of 
more effective educational films. 


Critical Problems in School-Made Films 
—by Edgar Dale—American School 
Board Journal, 99:31 Sept., 1939 


The making and using of school-made 
films implies in many cases a reorienta- 
tion of curriculum practice itself. In 
this program of film making we are 
introducing an idea in curriculum con- 
struction which can and may have far- 
reaching implications in the curriculum 
itself. Some reasons for this point of 
view are: 

1. The very act of analyzing cur- 
riculums to discover possibilities for films 
often brings forth extremely revealing 
data. In public-relations films, for ex- 
ample, schools may discover a _ tre- 
mendous approval for certain school ac- 
tivities which they did not realize existed 
before. 

2. Some films—not all, by any means 
—offer an unusual opportunity for co- 
operative activities among the various 
departments of the school. 

3. Certain films made by the school 
offer a unique opportunity for planning. 
There are certain functions which the 
film medium can fit admirably, but not 
unless they do so, should film making be 
undertaken. 

School-made films should not be di- 
rected at wide distribution, but rather 
should be specific and localized in char- 
acter. They can be the result of much 
film pioneering, where commercial firms 
are not adequately exploring. Local 
films to be used in other areas should 
be accompanied by ample supplementary 
material in the form of a manual. 

The matter of distribution may be 
attacked as follows: School-made films 
must be reported, (a) through extension 
divisions of state universities, or other 
film libraries; (b) through the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction of the N.E.A.; 
(c) through the cumulative listings in 
the Wilson Catalog; (d) through the 
Association of School Film Libraries. 
Secondly, full details as to content, length, 
quality of photography, and price should 
be furnished; and thirdly, some central 
place for annual or quarterly reviewing. 

Principles underlying film production: 


1. It is essential that careful planning 
be made in any production program. 

2. Beginning productions should be 
simple in character, short, and easily 
executed. 
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3. Students should be given an op- 
portunity to plan the subject matter and 
material in certain films. In the planning 
stage an entire class can contribute. In 
the actual production stage, a few per- 
sons should have _ responsibility. 


4. The film topic should be selected 
for permanent interest and value to the 
school. 

5. Film guides should be prepared 
for films which will circulate outside. 

6. Techniques of reporting films made 
and plans for their distribution should 
be worked out by educational film pro- 
ducers. 


Motion Pictures in Physical Education 
—by Thurston Adams, Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida—Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, N. Y. 1939 
57 pp. 

This experiment was carried on at the 
University of North Carolina, where the 
entire staff of the Dept. of Physical 
Education and Athletics were well ac- 
quainted with the value of films for 
teaching. Pictures of skilled tennis play- 
ers, as well as film records of “learners” 
in action were used. First pictures of 
expert performers illustrating the serve 
in tennis were shown. Then the learners 
were photographed at an early stage 
so that they might study their faults in 
terms of experts’ technique. Finally, the 
learners were re-photographed at a more 
advanced stage in their progress so that 
they might perceive the faulty techniques 
which had persisted, and might also dis- 
cover the progress made. 

Excellent details are given regarding 
the camera equipment used, the plans 
and procedures in photographing, the 
script used, and the camera technique. 
Chapter III is valuable for all persons 
interested in using the motion picture 
camera. It describes in simple terms the 
use of proper lenses, cameras, tripod, ex- 
posure meter, films, splicer, projectors, 
screens, and total cost. Among the ob- 
servations reported by the author as 
being significant for other physical edu- 
cation instructors are: Use slower-than- 
normal speed; the motion picture is an 
ideal medium for presenting the entire 
motion involved in a skill, and it can 
be stopped at any position for detailed 
study; pictured movement supplements 
verbal descriptions in a very unique 
fashion; details can be demonstrated 
easily; the film can show the student 
how much practice he needs to perfect 
a skill by pointing out to him his in- 
dividual errors; students learn to be more 
intelligent critics of all physical edu- 
cation activities after observing and 
analyzing their own performances; 
teaching with motion pictures seems to 
stimulate objective criticism; if it is 
possible to make only one film of an ac- 
tivity, it is preferable to produce the 
film of expert performers as the teach- 
ing film. With good films instruction 
time can be cut an estimated 50% with- 
out sacrificing learning results; an in- 
structor-made film demonstrates exactly 
what and how the instructor himself 
wishes to teach. 
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SEEING 
IS BELIEVING! 


No matter what the subject 
taught . . . the mind receives 
fullest significance, understands 
with greatest clarity — if the les- 
son has been conveyed by the eyes! 


YOU WILL EDUCATE BEST 
IF YOU EDUCATE 
PICTORIALLY! 

















FOR ENTERTAINMENT, NO GREATER 
PICTURES ARE AVAILABLE 


SPIRIT OF CULVER— 
Jackie Cooper, Freddie Bartholomew 
YOU CAN'T CHEAT AN HONEST MAN— 
W. C. Fields, Edgar Bergen, Charlie McCarthy 


THREE SMART GIRLS GROW UP—Deanna Durbin HERE THEY ARE — COUNT THEM! 


THE FAMILY NEXT DOOR— 1. AUTOMATIC LOOP ADJUSTER—prevents loss 
Hugh Herbert, Joy Hodges of “film loop,” eliminates rethreading. The “show” 


EASE SIDE OF HEAVEN—Bing Crosby goes right on. Also prevents damage to film. 
THAT CERTAIN AGE—Deanna Durbin 





: 2. SYNCHROMATIC THREADING — makes pos- 
ame nym eg aa sible automatically, the synchronism of both sound 
4 aur and picture. 
Doug. F ks, Jr., | Rat ; = 
wee 3. DUAL EXCITER LAMPS—Your absolute pro- 
"Sandy", Mische Auer, Dennis O'Keefe tection against delayed programs due to lamp failure. 
WHEN TOMORROW COMES— {, DUAL SOUND STABILIZERS — keeps film 
Irene Dunne, Charles Boyer properly aligned over sound drum, resulting in 
THE MIKADO— unsurpassed sound. 


Kenny Baker, Jean Colin, Martin Green 
{and many others) 





BUILT IN PROVISIONS FOR: 
PHONOGRAPH - MICROPHONE 


> 
EXTRA 
a SPEAKERS Ih 




















Oy | 








Write to Universal's Non-Theatrical 





Department for further information poser nage Hae om (All at no extra cost) — 2 _, 
H = ninaihiceal it pee: ory Fil s are expensive. Th "| Y 
regarding short and feature-length IMPORTANT! Fie crcwrsne Re hig ree 
pictures, travelogues, cartoons LOW ‘PRICES and details of DeVry” “Self 
d L ‘ P Zee Liquidating Plan,” of special interest to schools 

ana other motion pictures. which may not have ready funds available. 


conene 16 DeVRY CORP ORATION 


1105 ARMITAGE AVENUE, CHICAGO 


U & i ¥ E 5 S$ A L Pp I C T U a fF S Makers of the most complete line, of 16mm. and 35mm. silent and 


sound projectors and cameras for professional and institutional use. 
C 0 A FP A 4 Y j % C “Our Best Reference Is A DeVry Owner” 
" 
7 Famous Chicago 
Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. for 26 New York 
Years Hollywood 





CIRCLE 7-7100 


Established 1913 
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School Journeys 


Expanding the Classroom—by Harriet 
Woods, Normal Training Critic, 
Woodbine, Iowa—Midland Schools, 
54:12 September, 1939 


An excellent summary of the history 
and status of school journeys in our own 
country and abroad. Among the values 
listed are: opportunity for the teacher 
to get better acquainted with her pupils; 
arouses a spirit of inquiry, develops the 
power of active investigation in the 
visualization of other areas, in special 
schools mentally deficient children are 
segregated from normal pupils, and the 
school journey by bringing them into 
immediate contact with their environment 
is one of the means by which the ban 
of backwardness is being revived. Any 
given area is made up of landscapes that 
are natural and cultural. By noting the 
relationships between activities repre- 
sented by the cultural landscape and the 
natural environment represented by the 
natural landscape, the geographical land- 
scape may. be more easily interpreted. 

The school journey must be carefully 
planned, and well-organized. One week 
of a school journey offers more varied 
interests and materials to work over and 
digest than many times this amount of 
reguiar school experience. 


Trips in an Experience Curriculum— 
by Nelle Morris, University School, 
Ohio State University—Childhood 
Education, 15:347-51 April, 1939 


In the Ohio State University elemen- 
tary school, setting aside a definite time 
for trips has proved a satisfactory plan. 
For purposes of general understanding 
and cooperation from parents and uni- 
versity students, these trips are generally 
scheduled on Thursday afternoons. 
Parents understand that study trips all 
over the city or into adjoining environ- 
ments are a part of the school’s program. 
There is no compulsion about a weekly 
trip and there are circumstances which 
often make other experiences advisable. 
Lantern slides, a motion picture film, 
some person brought in to share his ex- 
perience with the group, science experi- 
ments, or some other activity related to 
the study are often used as substitutes 
for a trip, or to further clarify a trip 
which has been taken previously. 

The classroom teacher is always in 
charge of the trip. Before going, the 
children and teacher of each group set 
up standards of conduct which will help 
make the trip pleasant. With respect 
to modes of transportation used, some 
very significant experiences require no 
mode of conveyance because they are 
within walking distance. To have a 
variety of transportation experiences is 
in itself an educational experience. 
Walking, street cars, taxis, university 
bus, school bus, are the modes which 
have been used for trips. All these ex- 
periences are rich in situational oppor- 
tunities for exercising caution and re- 
sponsibility conducive to safety. The 
children have the advantage of educative 
guidance in experiences which involve 
some of the characteristic hazards of 


every-day living. Surely this is much 
more defensible than the over-cautious 
avoidance of school trips and experiences 
to which some school authorities resort 
as a safety measure. 

Study trips are an excellent means of 
arousing and encouraging intellectual 
curiosity and a scientific attitude on the 
part of children. Even primary children 
can begin to think critically; to develop 
a problem-solving attitude of mind; to 
seek answers to their own problems; to 
seek for cause and effect of happenings ; 
to want something better than a guess, 
and to try to validate their answers. A 
greater interest of parents in the school 
is often aroused through hearing their 
children discuss their experiences. Some 
vital, shared experience such as a trip 
taken by the whole group, brings about 
group unity through supplying group 
concern. By providing stimulation for 
further study and inquiry, trips lead to 
other trips and provide for a continuity 
of many other purposeful activities. 

A group of seven-year olds went to 
visit a food shop. Thep became inter- 
ested in the sources of the different 
foods and why foods have to be shipped. 
This led to further discussions about 
climate and soil and also to an awakened 
interest in the globe and maps. As the 
study progressed, they decided to make 
a food map of the U.S. A large window 
blind was fastened to the blackboard, 
and a lantern slide map of the U.S. pro- 
jected on to the blind. The children 
traced the outline with sharpened cray- 
olas. In order to find out what foods 
are raised in different states, one wrote 
to a friend in Michigan; others to friends 
and relatives in other states. One child 
whose father had a short wave radio 
set talked to five different states and ob- 
tained information. Pictures of the foods 
were drawn on the map. Books, pic- 
tures, encyclopedias and _ dictionaries 
were put to use. They took a trip to a 
refrigerator car to see how foods are 
preserved while being shipped long dis- 
tances. A _ booklet, illustrated with lin- 
oleum block prints was made. The 
study culminated with a visit to a whole- 
sale market and bought produce which 
they sold to their parents and other 
visitors at retail. 

It is only through many first-hand 
experiences, which the teacher so plans 
and guides that the child senses the re- 
lationship between these experiences and 
himself, that he acquires a stock of 
meanings valuable for his living and 
thinking, builds up a rich, meaningful 
vocabulary, and is ready to understand 
the writings of others. 


Are Field Trips Doomed in Wisconsin? 
by Haym Kruglak, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School—Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, 72:20 Sept., 1939 

Implications of the recent ruling on 
teacher liability for student injuries in 

Wisconsin. Teachers are urged to con- 

tinue the practice of making school 

journeys, but they must exercise par- 
ticular care in planning for the trip, and 
make school trips a necessary part in the 
curriculum of every school in Wisconsin. 


The Educational Screen 


Maps 


Gradations in Map Learning—by Clara 
M. Shryock, Wilmore, Pa—Journal 
of Geography, 38:181-7 May, 1939 


Too often the ability to read maps 
is inadequate to meet either the pupil's 
needs in school or the adult’s needs in 
everyday life. Some of the causes of 
this are: a) thrusting the map with 
its many symbols upon the child before 
definite concepts of physical or cultural 
features have been built up; b) inade- 
quate equipment; c) lack of uniformity 
in the use of map symbols; d) inclusion 
on a map of too much data for the size. 

Third Grade. Children acquire some 
understanding of the adjustments people 
in the home community make to the ele- 
ments of weather and climate; how the 
community depends upon other regions 
having natural environments different 
from their own; direction (if not taught 
earlier) is taught. Their only map need 
at this time is a simple map of the local 
community developed by the group under 
the guidance of the teacher. However, 
unless the teacher has had training in 
map-development and can skillfully direct 
the children’s efforts, it is advisable to 
defer map work until the following year. 

Fourth Grade. Gaining of world un- 
derstandings of simple, direct one-step 
relationships between certain human ac- 
tivities and contrasting types of natural 
environments at varying distances from 
the equator. No particular region studied 
as such. Political divisions are not im 
portant here. Slated globe for teaching 
shape of earth, equator, etc. Location of 
rivers, cities, etc. are built up. A 
physical-political globe, at least 16 inches 
in diameter, with few symbols should be 
used. 

Fifth Grade. Human-use regions of 
the U. S., showing the work activities 
of the people as they are dependent upon 
the environment, and then industrial 
areas. Relationship between distribution 
of population and natural environment. 
Maps showing seasonal temperature, sea- 
sonal and annual rainfall, natural vegeta- 
tion, density of population by means of 
color-bands or dots, and maps showing 
distribution of cultural features are in- 
troduced as the need arises. The children 
now read maps for distribution of natural 
features, highlands and lowlands, sea 
sonal and annual rainfall, etc. They use 
the scale of miles in measuring direct or 
airline distance from one place to an- 
other; they read direction in degrees and 
miles. 

Sixth Grade. An understanding of the 
geographic personalities of the various 
countries in which the culture is very 
similar to that of the U. S., and then 
those of countries in which the racial 
heritage is different. A world map show- 
ing the principal uses of land, daily 
weather map, slated base maps of the 
continents studied, and a good atlas are 
used. Areas of high pressure and low 
pressure; longitude; projections, etc. are 
taught. 

Junior High School. Understanding 
geographic individualities of countries 
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CHILD CARE: Bathing the Infant—Vari- 
ous types of equipment which may be 
employed in bathing the baby are 
shown in use, as well as the correct 
methods of handling the infant during 
the bathing operation. The enamel tub, 
the folding rubber tub and canvas 
table, and the “Sproy-tray”’ are used. 
The routine of dressing the baby is 
also shown. Full-screen close-ups illus- 
trate the cleaning of the nose, ears, and 
eyes, and the baby’s clothes. Price in- 


cludes guide and transporta- $24 


tion. 1 reel, 16-millimeter 


ASTMAN announces a new two-reel pres- 

entation of the more important aspects of 
child care, a subject vitally important to the 
future welfare of both students and community. 
Both reels have been carefully prepared, and 
can be relied upon as fully authoritative. To 
make certain of prompt delivery, order them 
now for your school library. 

Eastman Classroom Films on Health also in- 
clude Bacteria... Modern Basketball Funda- 
mentals ... The Blood... Body Framework... 
Breathing... The Living Cell... Circulation 
... Circulatory Control ...Cleanliness (Bathing, 
Clean Clothes, Clean Face and Hands, Keeping 
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CHILD CARE: Feeding the Infant—A de- 
tailed picturization of the routine of feed- 
ing the breast-fed and bottle-fed baby. 


cedure of making up the feeding formula, 
and the feeding operations are shown. The 
addition of other foods to the diet as or- 
dered by the doctor is illustrated in the 
preparation and feeding of orange juice, 
soft solids, and cod-liver oil. A strictly 
modern instructional film of unquestioned 
value. Price includes printed teachers’ 


guide and transportation. 1 reel, $ 
16-millimeter. . . . . . . 24 


the Hair Clean) ... Digestion... Diphtheria... 
The Feet... First Aid (Care of Minor Wounds, 
Carrying the Injured, Control of Bleeding, Life 
Saving and Resuscitation) ... Food and Growth 
... Modern Football Fundamentals ... Good 
Foods (A Drink of Water, Bread and Cereals, 
Fruit and Vegetables, Milk) ... Home Nursing 
(The Bed Bath, Routine Procedures, Special 
Procedures) ...The House Fly ... Mold and 
Yeast... Muscles... Posture... Sewage Dis- 
posal... Skin... Teeth... Tuberculosis and 
How It May Be Avoided. For details, write 
Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films Di- 
vision, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 


The preparation of utensils used, the pro- 
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where there are dual cultures, that of 
the transplanted ruling people and that 
of the native people, India and the coun- 
tries of Latin America, for example. A 
world view is completed, and the children 
should be able to think of the entire 
world in terms of population patterns, 
work patterns, political patterns, and the 
natural environmental factors which help 
to explain these patterns. A region is 
studied in relation to the world environ- 
ment, and interdependence understood. 
Maps may now include isotherms and 
isobars, contour maps; maps drawn on 
Mercator and Gall projections may now 
be used. 

Senior High School and College. Maps 
should be more varied and complex than 
before. 


The Map in Modern Education—by 
George T. Renner—Teachers College 
Record, 40:703-24 May, 1939 (Reprint 
available from Bureau of Publications, 


=. G& ae) 


As newer visual and auditory instru- 
ments have appeared, some of the older 
visual instruments have been re-scrutin- 
ized, one might almost say in certain 
instances, re-discovered. . . . Few know 
how to learn from maps and fewer yet 
know how to teach from them, and yet 
‘maps constitute one of the most useful 
instruments in visual education.’ .. . 
Todays, maps take many forms and are 
used for a multitude of purposes. They 
are used in museums, world’s fairs, com- 
mercial exhibits, murals and other inte- 
rior decorations. Despite all these tech- 
nical and commercial adaptations of the 
maps, its largest use is in education. 

The map is not intended to be a pic- 
ture of the earth in miniature. On the 
contrary, the map is a highly conven- 
tionalized graph drawn upon a mathe- 
matical base and more or less covered 
with symbols. None of these has in- 
trinsic meaning; indeed, the entire map 
is extrinsic in connotation. One cannot 
simply exhibit a map and expect that 
the student will learn by merely looking 
at it. The map is about as easy for 
the beginner to read as is a foreign 
language. 

Among the elements which can _ be 
presented by means of visual aids are 
size, form, position, perspective and 
depth, color, and motion. Each of the 
objective aids commonly used presents 
certain elements of reality while sacrific- 
ing others. If the map be examined, it 
will be found that sound is absent, as 
are also motion, perspective, and dimen- 
sional depth. Likewise color as a natural 
attribute is lacking, although color is 
often employed for arbitrary conventional 
purposes—a circumstance which is highly 
confusing. Position and locus are present, 
but in such a manner as to necessitate 
teaching the geometric elements of the 
map and its geomatical orientation in 
nature. Form is present but is so highly 
conventionalized as to require special 
training in reading and _ interpretation. 
Size is entirely fictitious but may be 
deduced if the mathematics of scale and 
ratio’ be taught. One must conclude 
therefore, that the map possesses a low 
degree of total reality. 


The principal purpose of the map is to 
present data. To most teachers it is 
an instrument on which places must be 
located. It does have this function, but 
such a conception is highly inadequate. 
Other functions of the map are: (1) 
Maps afford means for visualizing large 
or remote areas; (2) Maps provide a 
basis upon which to visualize descriptive 
information; (3) Maps provide a basis 
for inferential thinking; (4) Maps show 
location; (5) Maps help to show rela- 
tionship; (6) Maps afford the means 
for regional synthesis; (7) Maps pro- 
mote interest. The map certainly should 
not be introduced too early into the 
teaching process. The globe should not 
be used formally before the fourth or 
perhaps the fifth, although informal no- 
tions of the shape of the earth may be 
gained in the primary years. The re- 
mainder of the fourth grade should be 
devoted to a study of the local com- 
munity or region. In the fifth grade, the 
home region should be located upon 
and related to the globe. The globe 
in this grade should not be used to teach 
revolution, rotation, and geomatical re- 
lations as is traditionally done, but 
should be employed to give the pupils 
accurate notions of land: and water dis- 
tributions, hemispheres, continents, coun- 
tries, and cities, and a few other working 
concepts of the world they live in. Next 
the wall map of North America should 
be introduced and its relation to the 
globe studied. Next should come a map 
of the U. S. and finally that of the home 
state. From this point on, the map be- 
comes an active instrument in teaching 
and learning. Later, maps of other 
countries and continents, as well as the 
world map, may be introduced. Grad- 
ually, maps showing more _ specialized 
data should be brought into use, so that 
by the end of the senior high school 
the average student should be able to 
secure information from practically all 
types of maps with considerable facility. 

Principals of Map Teaching, involving 
eight steps, and a summary of various 
examples of malpractice with maps, con- 
clude the article. 


Research 


Elementary Principles and Techniques 
of Cinematographic Analysis as Aids 
in Athletic Research—by Thomas 
Kirk Cureton, Jr., Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mass.—Research 
Quarterly of the American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Ed. and Recreation, 
10:3-24 May, 1939 


Motion pictures of athletic skills can 
do much to assist in the teaching of 
those skills. Purposes for which an 
analysis of athletic performances can be 
made are: 1) To estimate the major 
factors governing performance and their 
relative importance; 2) To derive the 
scientific principles of coaching, includ- 
ing an understanding of the physical 
mechanics of the skill; and 3) To lay 
the basis for a philosophical interpre- 
tation of athletic performance based on 
relatively accurate theoretical consider- 
ations subject to some degree of verifi- 
cation. 


The Educational Screen 


It may be said that genuine progress 
in the analysis of rapid movement began 
with the development of cinematography. 
The fundamental principle is that direc- 
tions of movement (angles), dimensions, 
time relations, and indirect values of 
force and velocity may all be obtained 
from the projected film. Thus, athletic 
performances can be studied and inter- 
preted in terms of recognizable scientific 
principles instead of the empirical guesses 
and vague suppositions of the past. 

Among the factors to be considered 
in taking a cinematic record of athletic 
skills are: basic equipment, camera 
angles, measurement of linear distances, 
measurement of speed and force, avoid- 
ing errors of perspective, lens aberra- 
tions, water refraction, scaling, enlarge- 
ments, and the like. The study gives 
specific illustrations by means of dia- 
grams and previous investigations to 
enlarge upon the techniques and principles 
here listed. See also the extensive bib- 
liography. 


Effectiveness of a Sound Motion Pic- 
ture in College Physics—by C. J. 
Lapp, University of Iowa—American 
Physics Teacher, August, 1939 
A study was made in a college physics 

class, using the Erpi film, “Electrody- 

namics” with students who had had no 
previous knowledge of electricity. It 
attempted to ascertain the learnings to 
be expected from two showings of the 
film, and the effect of using a study sheet 
before one of the showings. The evalua- 
tion was in terms of 1) Acquisition of 
factual materials; 2) ability to transfer 
new learnings to specific new situations 
not used in the film; 3) Learning dif- 
ference of various ability levels; and 

4) difference in learning of specific items 

produced by the two methods( with and 

without the study sheet to direct obser- 
vation). 


Film Appreciation 


The School Library Adopts Movies— 
by Phyllis Raymond, High School 
Librarian and Eleanor D. Child, Direc- 
tor of Audio-Visual Education, Green- 
wich, Conn.—Library Journal, 64:212- 
14. March 15, 1939 


A Library Committee of the Green- 
wich High School Photoplay Club, with 
the guidance of the faculty sponsor, has 
initiated an unusual type of service for 
students. On a separate table in the 
library, sheltered by some _ three-foot 
double-shelving, the committee places 
books, magazines, pamphlets and the like 
on movies. On the table are loose-leaf 
notebooks containing pictures or clippings, 
and other related materials. The library 
bulletin board is often devoted to pic- 
tures about movies. Near an exit of the 
library are arranged the weekly programs 
of all the nearby theaters, sent at the re- 
quest of the committee. Short reviews 
from some of the reviewing guides are 
frequently cut out and pasted next to the 
programs. 

It was found that many departments 
in the school became interested in cur- 
rent theatrical films. 
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Among the Producers 
Eastman Enlarger 


A new Transparency Enlarger, for 
making enlarged negatives from Koda- 
chrome transparencies, or  black-and- 
white film positives without using a dark- 
room, is available from Eastman Kodak 
Co. Similar in construction to the popu- 
lar Kodak 16mm. Enlarger for making 
enlargements from home movie frames, 
the new Kodak Transparency Enlarger ac- 
commodates either double-frame (1x1™%- 
inch) 35mm. film transparencies or those 
made on No. 828 (Kodak Bantam) film. 
It loads with either Kodak Suner-XX 
Panchromatic Roll Film, XX616, or 
Kodak Panatomic-X Film, FX616. Each 
Enlarger is supplied with a filter frame, 
incorporating three Wratten Filters. By 
means of these, interesting effects can 
be obtained. Retail price of the Kodak 
Transparency Enlarger, complete with 
three filters, special masks for 35mm. and 
“Bantam” frames, and operating instruc- 
tions, is $18.50. 


New Victor Silent Projector 


One of the outstanding features of the 
new Victor silent projector, Model 16, 
includes the disappearing reel arms that 
securely lock into place when extended, 
and snap back into the body of the pro- 
jector, out of the way, making a small 





compact neat unit. With fewer mov- 
ing parts, plus a new shuttle assembly, 
the machine performs quietly and is ex- 
tremely simple to operate. 


The automatic “Rewind-As-You-Show” 
is a big time saver and convenience. 
It rewinds used films as the next reel is 
being shown. The projector also has the 
famous Victor feature which eliminates 
mutilation and damage to films. A series 
of “trips” immediately throw projector 
into neutral if film is not threaded or 
tracking correctly, or is out of sprocket 
mesh. 


The projector accommodates 400 and 
1600 ft. Models, and smaller reels also. 
It comes equipped with 750 Watt Lamp 
unless otherwise specified. Accommodates 
all lower wattages as well as the latest 


1000 Watt lamp. 
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Curent <Film Neleases 


New Film on Child Care 


A two-reel silent film, entitled Child 
Care, has been completed by Eastman 
Teaching Films Division of Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. One 
reel is devoted to “Bathing the Infant,” 
showing the use of various types of 
equipment helpful in the procedure, cor- 
rect methods of cleaning, handling and 
dressing the baby. The other reel is on 
‘Feeding the Infant”, presenting in de- 
tail the feeding of the breast-fed and 
bottle-fed baby. Care of utensils used, 
and preparation of the feeding formula 
and other foods in the diet are shown. A 
teacher’s guide accompanies the film. 


Timely Cinema Films 


Grand Illusion, last year voted by the 
National Board of Review the best film 
of the year from any country, is now 
available in l6mm for New England dis- 
tribution from Cinema, Inc., of Boston. 

This fine French motion picture (with 
English titles) presents the humanitarian 
case against war which, at this time, de- 
serves the careful consideration of people 
everywhere. 

Also offered by Cinema, Inc., are the 
new educational “Documentary Films.” 
[hese films dramatize the material and 
processes of everyday enterprise both here 
and abroad, creating in motion picture 
form the story of contemporary adven- 
ture. They are recommended as a val- 
uable addition to any visual education 
program. 

Two illustrated catalogs, one devoted 
to education and the other to entertain- 
ment, have just been issued by Cinema, 
Inc., 234 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
These 16 mm. sound and silent motion 
picture catalogs giving complete descrip- 
tions and rental prices, are available upon 
request 


Television, Radio Films 
for School Use 


Two one-reel sound motion pictures, 
produced by Pathe for theatrical distri- 
bution, have been made available to 
schools, churches, clubs, and other com- 
munity groups at no rental charge. These 
films, titled Air Waves and Television, 


are sponsored cooperatively by the 
Radio Corporation of America, National 
Broadcasting Company and the RCA 
Manufacturing Company. They were 
produced under the supervision of Ells- 
worth C. Dent, Educational Director of 
RCA Victor. 

Air Waves tell the spectacular and 
entertaining story of radio broadcasting, 
beginning with scenes of its earliest 
formative stages and developing up to 
its present-day advanced status. Tele- 
vision opens with scenes of experiments 
in the laboratory and moves into a 
sequence on television reception in the 
home. This is followed by a televised 
horse race and another sequence show- 
ing the details of broadcasting from the 
NBC Studios. 

“It has been our purpose,” Mr. Dent 
said, “to produce these films in such a 
way that they will be especially valuable 
for use in connection with the communica- 
tions unit of General Science courses and 
of general interest to school groups of 
all ages—from the fourth or fifth grade 
through college. Accordingly, neither 
film contains direct advertising; merely 
appropriate identification of the labora- 
tories and studios concerned.” 

The national non-theatrical distribu- 
tion of the films, which are available 
in 16mm or 35mm, is being handled by 
the William J. Ganz Company, 19 East 
47th Street, New York City. Prints will 
be available also through many university, 
state and city visual instruction bureaus. 


Documentary on Education 


A two-reel 16mm film on progressive 
education, entitled School, has been pro- 
duced by Mrs. Lee Dick, New York City, 
in cooperation with the American Film 
Center and Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Edward Anhalt assisted in 
the supervision. The film was made at 
the Hessian Hills School at Croton-on- 
Hudson and shows the regular activities 
of children of the fifth grade. There is 
no commentator, the sound track being 
entirely devoted to the unrehearsed con- 
versation of the children and to a musical 
accompaniment. 

This documentary has been shown 
throughout the summer at the Education 
Building at the New York Fair. 





BIGGER, 


your subscription or renewal NOW. 





BETTER, MORE VALUABLE! 


15th Annual Edition 


“1000 and ONE” FILM DIRECTORY 
Just Published 


The same handy desk size—6 x9 inches—but contains more pages, more films, 
more service! A valuable new feature this year is an alphabetical list of the 
titles of the more than 5000 films included in the new directory. : 

Insure receiving the new edition promptly. Remember subscribers to Educational 
Screen pay 25c for their copy of “1000 and ONE”. (Regular price 75c). Send 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


64 E. Lake Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WhWlusteate 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


urith 


PICTUROLS (© 











able for review purposes. 


Dept. 10ES, 





Picturols on American History listed here 


7 
These convenient rolls or strips of 35 mm 
film visualize the history of America from 1, Discovery and Ext loitation 9. The War for Southern 

i 2. The English Settlement and Independence 
its early discovery through the recent Colonial Conflicts 10. The Country During Civil 
world war. Each Picturol contains 30 or i hie: Mendieta Maselieiines Wartime and Reconstruc- 
more still Pictures, maps, charts and dia- 4. The Beginnings of the J oes . as 
grams which can be projected to any size, American Nation 11. — and Industrial 
se . : 5 : rogress 

for study by the entire class. The 15 5. Establishment of the Amer sit Mie Mclain dak tes 


ican Nation 


- - , ; Abroad 
are for use in Junior and Senior high ats 
. 6. The Rise of the New West 14 
school classes and are especially valu- 5: Geeiiies te the Puslfic ~ 


Write for the Picturol catalog containing the world’s largest listing of educational film strips. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 


100 E. Ohio St., 


at Home and 


Sectional Conflicts 


Chicago, 


Farmer-Labor Protests 
13. Political and Social Reform 
. America as a World Power 
. The United States in the 
World War 








Travel Shorts and Features 


A new series of 16 mm. travel pictures 
in color have just been released by 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., New York City. 
A Trip around the World on the Stella 
Polaris—4 reels, silent—depicts fascinat- 
ing scenes of the romantic South Sea 
Isles, Dutch East Indies, Singapore, 
Ceylon, South Africa including Durban, ° 
Port Elizabeth and Capetown, Victoria 
Falls in North Africa, French Morocco, 
St. Helena, Canary Island, and 
Gibraltar. Denmark—1 reel silent—con- 
tains colorful scenes of the changing 
of the guard, the King’s birthday celebra- 
tion and a yacht basin. There are also 
views of famous statues and churches. 
Norway, another silent reel, shows North 
Cape, fishing near the midnight sun, a 
fjord village, the city of Trondheim, Ber- 
gen Fisheries, Stave churches and archi- 
tecture of the Hanseatic League period 
and views of Oslo. Sweden is a picture 
of life in rural and urban Sweden—agri- 
cultural scenes and views of Stockholm 
and Gothenburg. The King’s Jubilee cele- 
bration at Dalecarlia, and the city of 
Visby are also seen. 


Gutlohn also announces the release of 
the 1938-9 Monogram features in 16mm 
sound. A total of 21 pictures are included, 
among which are: Barefoot Boy, inspired 
by Whittier’s poem, with Jackie Moran; 
Under the Big Top, a circus picture fea- 
turing Anne Nagel, Jack La Rue; Mys- 
tery Plane, based on the famous cartoon 
strip “Tailspin Tommy”, with John 


Trent as the star; Starlight over Texas, 
a western featuring the cowboy trouba- 
dour, Tex Ritter; The Mystery of Mr. 
Wong, an exciting mystery based on 
Hugh Wiley’s story with Boris Karloff 
as Mr. Wong. 


An unusual documentary film entitled 
School is another new Gutlohn release. 
This is a a 2-reel picture of a progres- 
sive education school in action with class- 
room dialogue throughout. Seasons and 
Their Causes in 1 reel, with commentary 
by John Martin, is also available. 


Films on Current Topics 


Audio-Film Libraries announces the 
addition of several new films to their 
16 mm sound library. War in Europe is 
a timely release on the momentous events 
in Europe filmed as they happened. It 
includes historic scenes of mobilization 
in England, France, Poland and Ger- 
many, evacuation of women and children 
from Europe’s Capitals, Germany’s 
lightning land and sky invasion of Po- 
land, Poland striking back, ending with 
Saar starts with the Plebiscite of 1935 
showing the people and __ industries, 
1935 showing the people and industries, 
especially steel and coal, over which 
France and Germany are now fighting 
on the Western Frontier. 

The following three films are available 
free of charge under certain regulations. 
These films are in the nature of screen 
editorials, with narration by Lowell 
Thomas. 


Men and Machines discusses the ques- 
tion of American initiative and “rugged 
individualism” vs. government regula- 
tion. America Marches On shows the 
growth of cooperative business financing 
and the modern corporation. In Frontiers 
of the Future, research opportunities in 
business through new inventions and in- 
dustries are depicted to show that youth 
still has opportunities. 


Correction 


In our September issue we erroneously 
reported that Audio-Film Libraries of 
Bloomfield, New Jersey had “released” 
the film “Territorial Possessions of the 
United States.” This film is a produc- 
tion and of International Geo- 
graphic Pictures of New York City, 
which Audio Film has added to its dis- 
tributing library. 


release 


Sound Film on Sponges 


Pictorial Films, Inc., 1650 Broadway, 
New York City, has ready for October 
release a new 2-reel, 16mm sound film 
entitled Sponge in the Making, photo- 
graphed in full Kodachrome at Tarpon 
Springs, Florida by John Gonatos, expert 
sponge diver and cameraman. The film 
tells the complete story of the sponge, 
with a great many underwater scenes of 
an unusual character. The color photog- 
raphy brings out the natural beauty of 
the locale. 
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Adult Preferences in Film Programs 
(Concluded from page 280) 
participation or informal lecturing on the part of an 
authority on the subject. 

The third evaluation provided by 
studies made by a selected group of five auditors who 


means of was 
observed audience reaction during each program and 
in the lobby immediately thereafter. These auditors 
were skilled educational and theatrical critics and theit 
comments were highly analytical. According to the 
opinion of this group, the first two programs failed to 
register effectively with the audience due to lack of in 
tegrating presentation from the floor 
notes carried the 


While program 
thread bound the 
films into a unity, many persons were heard to express 
the wish that a more detailed and personalized intro 
duction had been given. 

troductions appeared too 


essential which 


On the other hand some in 
long,- audience 
becoming distinctly restive when on one program two 


with the 


faculty members used up an entire hour before a single 
film was shown. The best technique appeared to be 
a fifteen minute introduction, brief two-minute 
integrative comments made during the change from one 
film topic to another. 


also 


with 


Extensive program notes were 
recommended since most people in attendance 
tended to take their program notes home and often 
asked for additional copies. 

No mention is here made of actual film selections and 
costs for the program, but these are available upon 
application’. The total budget for the series was about 
$400, and the returns showed a slight profit. Upon the 


basis of this year’s experience, it seems that a mor 
homogeneous series of topics would command large 
audience appeal. The University plans to offer next 


year two such programs (1) a foreign language series 
Each series will 
be in charge of a single faculty member who will act 
as moderator at all sessions and invite 
members to 


and (2) a documentary film series. 


different faculty 


comment on the special topics. 


The Federal Film 
(Concluded from page 291) 

laboratory technicians. The photographic set-up is 
headed by Major R. T. Schlosberg, 
military and civilian assistants. Technical experts in 
the various arms of the 


who has both 


which a film is 
being made cooperate with the motion picture director 
from the Signal Corps in the production of the train 
ing film. 


service for 


The Signal Corps makes both sound and silent films 
in 16mm and 35mm editions. These films are avaliable 
to army units, National Guard, R.O.T.C 
Officer units. 


and Reserve 


Through years of experience the 
that training films: 
a) implement teaching but do not act as a substitute 
for the teacher ; 


\rmy has found 


b) insure uniformity of demonstration and interpre 
tation of Army technique ; 

c) give troops and other units vicarious experience 
in important attributes of military tactics, train- 
ing and participation ; 

d) give an admirable device for training large groups 
of men in a short space of time in an emergency. 
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Sizes and prices for every school 
in the complete new group of 


RCA 








There’s something distinctly 


new in modern schools these 





A SCHOOL FAVORITE 


This RCAVictor Portable Recorder 
MI-12701 is popularin schools from 
coast to coast. It comes in an attrac- 
tive gray carrying case — may be 
carried from room to room easily. 
Records at speed of 78 r.p.m. and 
is delivered to you complete with 
Amplifier, Visual Indicator Meter 
and famous Aerodynamic Micro- 
phone. It immediately replays the 
records it makes. 








Ic’s the RCA Victor 


Recorder. And as one principal 


day S 


said recently, “Schools have been 
quick to purchase the RCA Victor 
Recorder because its advantages 
to the school are not only nu- 
merous— but as easy to see as the 
nose on your face!” 


RCA Victor Re- 


corder itself offers many excellent 


Just as the 
advantages, SO Too, do RCA Re- 
cording Discs. These discs pro- 
vide a high standard of perform- 
ance. They record sound with 
exceptional fidelity, are warp-re- 


sisting, and may be used with any 


Recorder. Prices range from 25¢ 
to $2.00. 

These outstanding new record- 
ing discs are available in two 
types. The de luxe type has an 
aluminum base, comes in five 
standard sizes—6’’, 8’’, 10’, 12” 
and 16’’. The economy type has 
a specially treated metal core, 
comes in 6’ and 8” sizes. 

All discs, of course, have blank 
labels for you to fill in when re- 
cordings are made. For further 
details visit your RCA Victor 


dealer, or mail the coupon. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes in their sound equipment 


Trademark “RCA Victor’’ Reg. U. 


Educational Dept., 
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Now- in St. Louis 


A COMPLETE l6mm 
SOUND FILM LIBRARY 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 


(P. R. SWANK L. P. SWANK) 
5861 PLYMOUTH Tel. PArkview 2536 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


9 years experience serving Midwestern 
schools with l6mm projections and films 


Wonderful New Programs for this 
FALL AND WINTER — BOOK NOW! 




















“WAR IN EUROPE” 


16 mm sound film on 
European situation 


"THE AMERICAN WAY" 


16 mm sound film on 
Constitutional rights 


Write for free sound or silent film catalogue 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE, 105 East First St. 
Wichita, Kansas 








General Science, 11 rolls, $20 
FILM Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12 

Principles of Chemistry, 8 rolls, $14 
SLIDES Fundamentals of Biology, 4 rolls, $9 


Order on approval or send for free folder and sample 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Suffern, New York 


35 mim. 














HUM AN ADVENTUR Made by Oriental Institute 
The University of Chicago 
and many other HISTORY TEACHING FILMS 
now available at prices you can pay 
Also Teaching Films for ART, FRENCH, ENGLISH, 
SCIENCES, SPANISH, and other fields. 
INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, 59 E. Van Baren, Chicago 



















“NORTH 
SEA" 
* 


A thrilling, dramatic saga of the 
gallant North Sea Fishermen from 
Scotland. An outstanding docu- 
mentary of these hardy trawlermen. 


3 REELS . . . 16MM SOUND-ON-FILM 
PICTORIAL FILMS, INC. 


1650 Broadway New York City 


















Have you discovered 


NATURE NOTES* 


EACHERS, park naturalists, others write us, 
| “Why haven’t I known about NATURE NOTES 
before?” “A big help in work.” “It human- 

izes nature study.” “Has excellent illustrations.” 


There’s no other magazine quite like NATURE 
NOTES. Though small in size, it is packed with 
authentic nature lore. Not dry—not sensational— 
it treats of nature like the fascinating subject it is. 


Send 25c coin or stamps for a 4 months’ trial and 
embark on a voyage of discovery. Better still, send 
$1 for a full year’s subscription. (SPECIAL—6 free 
back numbers with each new yearly subscription, 
while our supplies last.) 


NATURE NOTES 


The Magazine of Outdoor Information 
James H. Sedgwick, Editor and Publisher 
4800 PROSPECT ROAD PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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American Education Week 


The 1939 American Education Week observance 
will be held November 6-11, 1939. ‘Education for 
the American Way of Life” is the general theme. As 
in previous years the National Education Association 
has prepared materials to assist schools in planning for 
this observance including colorful posters, leaflets, 
stickers, and packets containing special folders for the 
different school levels prepared by field committees in 
various sections of the United States. Early planning 
will help you make your observance most effective. For 
complete information, write to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Southern Conference on Audio-Visual Education 

For the third successive year, the Southern Confer- 
ence on Audio-Visual Education will hold its regular 
fall meeting at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday, November 16, 17 and 18. 

A rich and varied program is being prepared. A 
number of prominent leaders in the field of Audio- 
Visual Education throughout the nation will participate 
in the discussion of vital topics during the Conference. 
Open forums, round-table and panel discussions will be 
prominent features of the program. Interesting and 
attractive exhibits of motion picture, radio, sound re- 
cording, and television will be prominently displayed 
and easily accessible. The latest and best 16mm educa- 
tional motion pictures suitable for classroom and lab- 
oratory use will be shown at the beginning and at the 
conclusion, as well as during every session of the 
conference. 

The directors of the Southern Conference confidently 
anticipate the attendance of at least a thousand or more 
teachers and school officials interested in the practical 
use of these modern teaching tools. 


Visual Aids on English Teachers Program 


The Friday afternoon session of the 29th Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, New York City, Nov. 30-Dec. 2, 1939, will be 
devoted to “Standards for Motion Pictures and News- 
papers”. Helen Rand Miller, Edgar Dale, Richard 
Lewis constitute the Steering Committee, and William 
Wood, Evanston, IIl., will preside. The program 
follows: 

1. Youth Evaluates the Movies—Kathryn Y. Ale- 
bach, Senior High School, Reading, Pa. 

2. Motion Picture Activities in the High School— 
Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich, Conn. 

3. Responsibility of School and Community in Es- 
tablishing Acceptable Motion Picture Standards— 
Wm. F. Bauer, East Orange, N. J. 

4. Using Motion Pictures and Newspapers as Ve- 
hicles for Teaching Critical Thinking in the English 
Class — Violet Edwards, Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis, N. Y. C. 





An 
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Notes 


At the Saturday morning session a Demonstration 
of Technological Aids in the English Classroom for 
Growth in Reading will be given by Eleanor D. Child, 
and Walter Ginsberg, with the aid of students from 


N. Y. C. schools. 
Visual Progress in the CCC 


Probably no school unit has progressed further in 
the use of visual aids in a similar length of time than 
has the Civilian Conservation Corps. Today each corps 
area has a central film library which makes available 
to all the camps a large assortment of sound and silent 
motion pictures for educational use and entertainment. 
Many films are also borrowed from the Government 
and commercial sources. 

A separate department for handling these films was 
first set up by the Ninth and Fourth corps area early 
in 1937. Money to rent the films was taken from each 
company’s “other funds” and routed thru this office 
It also handled the purchase of projection equipment 
The corps area rental service is still maintained in most 
corps areas. Its method of working varies, however 

Entertainment films reach most of the camps. One 
corps area attempts to develop an appreciation of high 
type films by means of a careful selection of subjects 
The film strip also is being used extensively in class 
work to illustrate subject matter and bring out details. 
A number of camps have already produced film strips 
and motion pictures for their own use. An important 
part of the Third Corps Area Film Library is the pho 
tographic service which has made up a collection of 
over 1000 negatives of CCC camp activities and has 
prepared four reels of 16mm silent motion pictures, one 
in color, on camp activities, which forms the beginning 
of corps motion pictures for instructional purposes. 

In addition to the film and film strips, camp advisers 
have introduced the use of lantern slide machines and 
opaque projectors. They have also stressed the use of 
wall maps, posters, charts, blackboards, globes, various 
types of models in the fields of biology and mechanics ; 
and have helped instructors and enrollees to build up 
botanical, zoological and mineralogical collections. 


Films Instruct Adults 

Motion pictures are being used to teach health, citi 
zenship, thrift and science in the WPA Adult Schools 
of Nashville and Davidson County according to Ed- 
mund R. Lingerfelt, S:ate Director of the education 
program. During the twelve month period ending 
March 1, a total of 30,123 persons attended 389 show 
ings. 

“Hundreds of Nashville people had never seen mo 
tion pictures,” Mr. Lingerfelt reported. “A number 
of these could neither read nor write but easily under 
stood the sound pictures.” 


Polaroid Motion Picture 
The first full polarized sound motion picture in three 
dimensions to be made is presented at the Chryslet 
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Your 


SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 


will 
App tectate 


THE HIGH EFFICIENCY OF 
Glass-Beaded 


SCREENS 


The greater light reflective quality of the Da-Lite 
Glass-Beaded surface assures in class room or 
laboratory, a sharp, clear image and an accurate 
reproduction of color values, with all gradations 
shown. The beads, applied by Da-Lite’s exclusive 
process, reflect maximum light without sparkle or 
glare. This process is the result of 30 years of 
leadership in the manufacture of projection screens. 


Da-Lite also makes 








Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





white and _ silver 
screens, each of 
which is outstand- 
ing in its field, but 
recommends the 
J Glass- Beaded sur- 
face for average 
class room require- 
ments. Mail coupon 
for 48-page data 
book on screen sur- 
faces, mountings 
and complete de- 


DA-LITE STANDARD tails. 
CHALLENGER 











| Consists of screen, 
case and tripod all 
none; can be 
yuickly set up, yet 
folds compactly 
for easy 
carrying 






FREE SCREEN DATA 
Mail Coupon Now! 


——_—_ oneelC rrlUlUCeOlC ell eC, SOC le 


: DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
Dept. 9ES, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





screens. } 
Name sopleniadiins tiene ) 


( Please send free Da-Lite book on the Electrol and other Da-Lite 
( School - Josdeausahas eanclean 
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16MM. SOUND ON FILM 


for 
RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 
A few of our Large Catalogue of 


RENTAL SUBJECTS 


WILD INNOCENCE *% LOST JUNGLE *% GIRL OF THE 
LIMBERLOST * KEEPER OF THE BEES *% I CONQUER 
THE SEA * MILLION DOLLAR BABY *% IN OLD SANTA 
FE * MAN’S BEST FRIEND * OH YEAH *% HEARTS OF 
HUMANITY * BLACK GOLD * STRANGERS OF THE 
EVENING * CITY LIMITS *% HANDICAP *% KLONDIKE 
*% HIGH GEAR * PARDON MY GUN *® YOUNG DYNAMITE 
*% LAST OF THE WARRENS * WILDERNESS MAIL *& 
KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK ~% all PETER B. KYNE’S sub- 
jects; all RICHARD TALMADGE and RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
subjects: all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE 
WESTERNS; all FRED SCOTT’S MUSICAL WESTERNS. 


Altogether 300 Features and 600 Shorts 
from which te pick your programs 


Not One Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 


Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























TIMELY SUBJECTS in 16mm Sound 
WAR IN EUROPE—Historic wartime scenes in England, 


ance, Poland and Germany, including mobilization, ewacua- 
tion of danger zones and Germany’s lightning invasion of 
Poland. 1 reel. Rental $2.50. 


SEA OF STRIFE—The struggle of Italy and Great Britain for 
the control of the Mediterranean. 2 reels. Rental $3.00. 


THE SAAR—Scene of present French and German front ; show- 
ing plebiscite of 1935; steel and coal mining industries. 1 reel. 
Rental $1.25. 


Write for complete list of educational films and 
Catalog of entertainment subjects. 


AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES 


$61 Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 




















VIVID VISITS 
TO THE FAR CORNERS OF THE WORLD 


Entertaining-Instructive 16mm. S.O.F. Features 
Across the World with Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson 
Explorers of the World 
I Conquer the Sea 
South Sea Adventures 

Send card for details. Reasonable rental. 





OHIO FILM SERVICE — 1377 Penhurst Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 











PORTER SARGENT PUBLICATIONS 


A HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 23d edition, 1192 pages, $6.00. 
4000 schools, 17 maps, 300 illustrations. An Annual Review and 
Guide Book for all interested in education. 


“The information about schools is compiled with care, sifted with 
judicial integrity and organized with such lucidity that it cannot 
help but be of immense assistance to the parent in search of a 
school for his offspring.” Edward RaRocque Tinker, The New 
York Times. 


EDUCATION, 1939, A REALISTIC APPRAISAL, 160 pages, $1.00. 
A survey of education as a social process and a great industry. 


“Read and read with interest the general appraisal. You are doing 
a unique work.’’—John Dewey, Columbia University. 


HUMAN AFFAIRS, 1939, ca 450 pages, for Fall Publication. 
The international and domestic muddle realistically presented. 


A BRIEF SCHOOL GUIDE, 4th edition, 1939. 178 pages, 25c. 
THE SUMMER CAMP GUIDE, 4th edition, 1939. 112 pages, 25c. 


Circulars of any of the above and announcements of 
forthcoming publications will be sent on request. 


PORTER SARGENT, {1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Motors building at the New York World’s Fair. Jn 
Tune with Tomorrow is the title of the film, which 
shows the making and assembly of a Plymouth car 
in a way that seems to bring the various parts directly 
into the midst of the audience. This is one of the effects 
of extraordinary reality that is accomplished through 
the use of polaroid material. All visitors viewing the 
film wear special polaroid lenses. 

In making the picture a total of 10,960 different 
“frames” were photographed by Loucks and Norling. 
Two cameras were used to record the scenes as a human 
eye would see them, and two projection machines are 
used simultaneously for the showing. While the prin- 
ciple of combining two disparate views into one to 
create a third dimensional illusion is not new, the 
polaroid process adds to the pictures something that 
has never been achieved before. The stereoptican 
principle showed the way to creating depth of back- 
ground; the polaroid film now adds immediacy of 
foreground. 


News from Abroad 


India. Although the Central Government receives a 
substantial revenue annually from the motion picture 
industry, its attitude toward that industry (which oc- 
cupies eighth place in the economy of the country) 
is a step-motherly one, according to Mr. K. S. Hir- 
kelar, founder of the Motion Picture Society of India. 
He has prepared a 36-page pamphlet, entitled “Place of 
Film in National Planning”, in the hope that it will 
receive serious consideration from the parties con 
cerned and effect the necessary support from the Gov- 
ernment in the production of educational films in 
India. Mr. Hirkelar points out the important part 
the film plays in other countries as a medium of propa- 
ganda, publicity and education and how it can play 
a similar role effectively in India if the proper coop- 
eration is given by the state. “Having undertaken to 
make experiments in educational broadcasting, it is 
high time for the Government to consider the claims 
of the educational film.” 

England. The Fifth Annual Report of the British 
Film Institute states that the use of films for educa- 
tional purposes is increasing in England, 420 new 
films having been produced during the year, making 
a total of 2600 teaching films now available. The 
number of projectors in British schools has increased 


to 1490. 


Free Moving Pictures for Children and Adults 
at Art Museum 

The Educational Division of the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art announces an important and unique ad- 
dition to its educational program—two free weekly film 
series, one for children every Saturday, at 2 P. M. and 
at 3:30 P. M. beginning September 23rd, and another 
for adults every Sunday at 2 P. M. and at 3:30 P. M. 
beginning September 24th. 

Because of the increasing interest in the documenta- 
tion of current events as indicated by the wide popu- 


larity of the ‘““March of Time” programs, and other 


films, radio programs, and books of similar character, 
the Museum has decided to devote its entire fall and 
winter film program for adults to the development of 

(Concluded on page 313) 
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Experiencing College on Location 


(Continued from page 278) 


much in the fashion of a heavily burdened Christmas 
shopper who stoops to pick up one of his parcels and 
in rescuing it drops four more. 

I have learned that on much of the itinerary I could 
best serve as guide for the group. The word “guide” 
is weak. “Teacher” more accurately describes the 
relationship. 
I have been their teacher, know their names, prepara 
tion, experiences, and manner of life; (2) I have 
planned the teaching situations of the itinerary. The 


I can best serve for these reasons: (1) 


chief interference with my assumption of this role was 
my ignorance of factual items. To remedy this as 
greatly as possible, I did much reading and went ovei 
the parts of the itinerary physically and alone. For 
this purpose, I made a trip to the City soon after set 
ting the date to study in detail and at first hand eacl 
step, the while acquiring as many relative facts as pos 
sible. For each successive journey, I studied one new 
event in detail. For one journey, I studied Chinatown 
almost inch by inch; for another, Greenwich Village ; 
while for another, the housing situation. 
tion of accompanying five different groups my fund 
of knowledge was considerably improved thereby in 
creasing my own efficiency as guide. 


In the repeti 


There were exceptions, of course, to the desirability 
of my assuming guidance. Members of my party 
always bestowed high praise on the guides at the 
National Broadcasting Co. These lads were teachers 


(C ontinnwe io page 308 ) 


Low in cost, Universal 16MM 
Sound Projectors offer you all of 
the important new features. Four @ FULL POWER AMPLIFICATION 
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1938-9 MONOGRAM 
Feature Films 


In 16mm. Sound 








BAREFOOT BOY 


with Jackie Moran, Marcia Mae Jones, Ralph 
Morgan, Claire Windsor. 


* 
UNDER THE BIG TOP 


Thrills of the circus with Marjorie Main, Anne Nagel, 
Jack La Rue. 


* 
TAILSPIN TOMMY in 
“MYSTERY PLANE” 


From the famous comic strip with John Trent. 


* 
STARLIGHT OVER TEXAS 


Featuring Tex Ritter, famous singing cowboy. 
* 


THE MYSTERY OF MR. WONG 


with Boris Karloff, supported by Grant Withers, 
Dorothy Tree, Craig Reynolds. 


and 16 Other **Hit” Features 
=x * * 
RECENT TIMELY RELEASES: 


WILLIAM TELL 


Thrilling. dramatic account of a nation’s struggle 
for freedom. 7 reels. 


POLAND 


As created since the first World War. 1 reel. 


THE SAAR 


Showing the strategic industrial importance of this 
region in the current war. | reel. 
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The Educational Screen 


On and for the Classroom 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


Making Wall Charts for Class Use 


UMEROUS instances occur during the conduct 

of the class work of every subject studied when 
group consideration of the elements involved seems 
necessary and desirable. On such occasions it is im- 
perative that the proper group-teaching visual-sensory 
aid, such as the wall map, the lantern slide image, the 
motion picture, the wall chart, the blackboard drawing, 
the object, or model be used. That is, some device of 
such magnitude and dimensions that when group at- 


THESE FREE morTION 
PICTURE CATALOGS 


16mm. 
silent 


16mm. 
sound 





contain descriptions and rental 
prices on 


813 educational films 
1,945 short subjects 


427 features 
Dept. 14E f copi f 
WRITE TODAY tay ory le sets ait 


listing “proven pictures” used by schools everywhere. For your 
convenience, one catalog is devoted to education and the other 
to entertainment. 





INCORPORATED 


234 Clarendon St. Boston, Mass. 


tention is centered upon it, each pupil can observe it 
advantageously. 

Due to limitations imposed by the physical set-up 
in many schools, and the expense involved, the writer 
suggests that teachers in such situations might well dis- 
miss from their thinking, although fully aware of their 
values, all thought of projectors and materials for pro- 
jection, as well as other commercially made aids, and 
direct their efforts to the construction of some mate- 
rials on their own initiative. To this end the teacher- 
pupil-made wall chart is recommended. 

Teachers need not hesitate to undertake this work 
because of their inability to draw accurately and letter 
neatly, for the technique suggested consists simply of 
tracing with pencil, colored crayon, or ink on the 
blackboard, cardboard or cloth, the enlarged image from 
a borrowed lantern slide projector, micro-projector, or 
opaque projector.* The original may be the picture 
or material on a commercially made lantern slide, a 
teacher-made lantern slide, a micro-slide, a sketch or 
drawing on a piece of paper, the picture, diagram. 
graph, or other material printed in a book, magazine or 
newspaper. 

Even though all the projectors mentioned above are 
right at hand, the writer has preferred to make the 
wall charts for much of his class work, and has made 
well over two hundred such charts. During the con- 
duct of one course one semester, all the major dia- 
grams, line drawings, and graphs found in the basic 
textbook were prepared in this enlarged form to fa- 
cilitate the initial presentation, class discussion, and 
review work. 

Their construction and use revealed that: (1) While any 
material such as cardboard, oilcloth, paper, beaverboard, etc., 
might be used, unbleached muslin made the most satisfactory 
material for this purpose; (2) Since the muslin can be pur- 
chased in a number of different widths, the forty-two or forty- 
eight inch width had decided advantages for classroom use; 
(3) In general, wax crayon proved much easier to use and 
more legible than pencil or inks; (4) Black, red, and blue were 
the colors having the best “carrying qualities” to persons who 
viewed the charts from a distance; (5) The cloth must be 
hung over a smooth surface for the tracing, and the blackboard 
proved the most satisfactory piace for the work; (6) The work 
can be carried on in only a partially darkened room, depending 
upon the nature of the picture, the condition of the projector, 
and the nature and amount of light coming into the room; (7) 
If the completed chart is ironed with a medium warm iron, the 


*Note—It might be argued that since projectors are necessary 
in order to make the enlarged tracings, with no such machines 
in the school, it is practically impossible to construct the wall 
charts described. The point is well taken, but the obstacle is 
not insurmountable. Perhaps a neighboring school has a pro- 
jector which might be used some time after school or on 
Saturday. The teacher training institution for the area un- 
doubtedly has a number of projectors which might be made 
available by appointment so that they might be used after 
school or on Saturday. The energetic teacher to whom this idea 
of teacher-made charts appeals will find some way to secure 
the materials and projectors needed for this work. 
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crayon drawings will withstand repeated washings of the 
chart; (8) The lettering of the parts and the title for the 
subject matter of the chart may be made by tracings from the 
projected picture, or may be made with the aid of the various 
stamp lettering sets; (9) Strong, bold outlines must be used 
but shadings aid in giving quality to pictorial charts: (10 
The picture can be made the desired size by placing the por 
jector the proper distance from the screen, and adjusting for 


that distance; (11) Small children, even in the third or fourth 
grade, can make satisfactory tracings; (12) It is not a difficult 
matter to reset the projector and “match up” the traced lines 
with the projected image even though th machine gets jarred 
out of position, or it becomes necessary to put the projector 
away and “finish the job” at another period; (13) It is a wis« 
plan to switch off the light from time to time to make sur: 
that everything desired has been traced; (14) Sharp focusing 
of the image materially accelerates the tracing process; (15 
Charts of uniform width, say, either 42” or 48”, are easier to 
hang in a pre-determined, favorable place before the class that 


if a variety of widths are used; (16) Pupil-made charts develo 


interest, understandings, and motor and artistic skills: (17 
Due to the fact that the muslin can be rolled or folded without 
injury, and thus more conveniently filed away, it is to be 


preferred to paper or cardboard for the material on which the 
copy is made; (18) Since tracings are so easy to make, many 
teachers might well take advantage of this means of making 
needed classroom aids; (19) Since legibility is extremely im 
portant in such teaching, 
teacher or pupils as directed by one who views the chart from a 
distance. 


‘retouchings” can be made by the 


The technique, then, of making a tracing, consists of 


selecting the original copy, securing the unbleached 
muslin of the desired width, placing it in proper posi 
tion against the blackboard, setting up the projector, 
placing the copy in the projector, turning on the switch, 
bringing the projected image of the proper size in sharp 
focus on the muslin, standing to one side of the beam 
of light and making the tracing of the image on th« 
muslin, examining the tracing by turning off the light 
from time to time to see that everything is being 
traced, putting on the proper labels and lettering the 
parts as desired. 

There are a number of plans which might be used 
to display the charts before the group for study and 
class use. One method consists of simply unfolding 
the cloth and attaching the chart to the woodwork 
above the blackboard by means of thumb tacks. (In 
many classrooms a two inch strip of linoleum has been 
placed along the blackboard molding to protect the 
woodwork from thumbtack injury and for ease in in- 
serting the tacks. Since many classrooms have along 
the blackboard molding metal tubing with movable, 
adjustable hooks to hold maps in position, grommets 
(eyelets) might be put along the top of the chart and 
these same map hooks used to support the chart. If 
the map hooks are not present, small screw hooks 
might well be placed along the molding at the proper 
distance to match the spacing of the grommets (perhaps 
three) of the chart. 

In general, the writer has used the method of mount 
ing the charts on window shade rollers, with the usual 
thin wooden strip as is employed with window shades 
and maps, at the bottom of the chart. Several sets of 
brackets have been installed so that a number of charts 
might be used during the conduct of the lesson, and to 
provide places for the charts to be displayed for in- 
dividual pupil use during the study periods. While the 
mounted chart can be readily rolled up or down, and 
thus kept in much better condition than the unmounted 
ones, the cost of the shade roller and brackets adds 
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materially to the cost of the device. If there is a lim- 
ited amount of storage space, the mounted chart pre- 
sents another problem. The unmounted charts con- 
sume more time in being put up for use and taken down 
after use; they generally do not hang as neatly as the 
mounted chart, since folding them causes wrinkles and 
there is no weight at the bottom to straighten them. 
But they do have the advantages of being less ex- 
pensive ; and using less storage space, since they can be 


folded readily. W. E. 
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You'll Want - - - 
“The ABC of Puppets” 


This series of films, one reel and two half-reels, 
was made to fill a definite need in the visual education 
program for elementary and junior high schools. But 
these pictures are for beginners, no matter what their 
age or grade level. 


They were produced under the supervision of Portia 
Hawley, well-known on the Pacific Coast for her puppet 
work in the public schools. The films closely follow the 
plan of Miss Hawley’s book, The ABC of Puppets, and 
continuity and study sheets are furnished with the 
prints which may be either rented or purehased. 


The first reel, 400 feet, shows the making of a 
simple hand puppet so that children in early grades can 
follow it clearly. The second half-reel shows a little 
more advanced puppet with built-up features. The third 
half-reel shows the construction of a simple theatre, the 
operation of the puppets, and a short puppet play. 


For a more detailed description of this series, as 
well as a catalog of our other films now available, 
kindly fill out the coupon below and mail it to us today. 
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1651 Cosmo St. Hollywood, Calif. 
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Experiencing College on Location 


(Continued from page 305) 


in every sense of the word. The guides furnished by 
the News Publishing Co. were almost as efficient. Only 
once did I find an efficient guide aboard an ocean liner. 
All of these guides, except one, double-timed us down 
deck after deck sometimes stopping with a terse state 
ment such as “This is a tourist cabin’, and that was 
heard only by three or four of the advance students. 
In the course of a deck or two most of the students lost 
the leader entirely. Sometimes I succeeded in picking 
up this group and we proceeded to study at our own 
rate, or join in with another more interesting leader. 

In any comment concerning the efficiency of the 
guides who served us, special credit must go to Mr. 
iggin of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. Mr. 
iggin, an elderly gentleman who has worked for years 


Bi 
Bi 
and years in the atmosphere of cathedral lore, is a 
master teacher. All of my groups, except one which 
he was unable to meet because of illness, were fasci 
nated by his sunny smile, his cheery and kindly wel 
come, and his marvelous fund of knowledge, as they 
sat their way around the Cathedral. The one time 
when he was ill, I had to substitute for him. What a 
miserable failure I was in this great universe of history, 
theology, music, architecture and painting. In all my 
life, I have met no greater teacher than Mr. Biggin. 
With him as interpreter, the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine was one of the most enjoyed events on the whole 
itinerary. 

No small portion of the success of our venture de 
pended on the bus driver. Driving a heavy bus from 
event to event and deciding what to do with it between 
drives requires infinite driving skill, patience, and good 
humor. One of the poorest drivers I had was a Phila- 
delphia driver who was accustomed to making daily 
trips from Philadelphia to New York. He was fre- 
quently at a loss as to how to reach some spot; he 
fretted about traffic, about parking, and about distance ; 
and was usually late. Jack Angle, a Short Line Com- 
pany driver, who made two trips with us, was an artist 
in making the big vehicle respond to his will. He 
could go anywhere or be anywhere in New York City 
and be there two minutes ahead of schedule. What to 
do with the bus was mere child’s play for him. At 
our invitation, he accompanied us on many of our itin- 
erary events. He was a pal, a counsellor, and a trans- 
portation expert all rolled into one. 

Allow me a repetition—a school journey is not 
merely a matter of departure, seeing, eating, and re- 
turning. It is “college on location.” At an early 
meeting of the group, we organized our learning activi- 
ties. Through folders given to us by headquarters 
hotel, Hotel Albert, we attempted to understand the 
geographic details of Manhattan Island,—its rivers, 
harbors, wharves, streets, and the itinerary organiza- 
tion. Each student was asked to prepare some topic 
relative to our enterprise for brief presentation at op- 
portune moments. To list only a few topics, I men- 
tion these: “The Chinese—Religion, Customs, Family, 
etc.,’ “The Holland Tunnel”, “The Queen Mary”, 
“How the Stock Exchange Operates”, 


Village”. 


“Greenwich 
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Many other items had to be decided at 


theater program to attend, hotel registration arrang 


meeting 
ments, parent permissions, financial releases of respon 
sibility for the director and the school, etc., ete. To 
maintain a strict time schedule on the itinerary, a plat 
for holding the group together and to check attendan 
was necessary. The thirty students organized them 
selves into groups of six, each with a leader. Th 
groups learned to stick together and to account at am 
moment for the whereabouts of all members In the 
most congested place, I could take attendance in a 
jiffy by calling the names of the leaders. Each leadet 


accounted for all members of her group, and every 


body accounted for Mrs. Sherman, the driver, and my) 
self. If one strayed, all were held togethe ile some 
one went in search. Group censure soon taught grouy 
responsibility. Working together became a game it 
good citizenship: I soon learned to refuse request 
from individuals to make side trips for “just a minute” 
The most innocent leaves of absence tend to grow into 
delays. 

Special preparations in photography were mad 
Photography was a part of the Course in Visual Edu 
cation. 
in taking pictures, took their own pictures, developed 


Students learned the principles of composition 
prints, enlargements, and lantern slides in our own 
dark room. By the time the New York journey cam 
along they had done considerable photographic work 
] 


and were ready to extend their efforts toward the op 
portunities furnished by New York scenes and hap 
penings. On the return from the journey, the dark 


room was thrown open one afternoon for the special 


use of those students who made the journey 


The moment of departure was full adventure 
5:15 A. M., Daylight Saving Time, at the “Nortl 
Door” ot the dorniutory was the mystery hour nevet 


beheld by anyone except the night watchman who had 
There sat the bus in 


Nobody ever knew how 


his sleeping habits in reverse. 
the silent dawn. sot there, 
because it was there first. Students appeared almost 


as mysteriously. .\nimated but subdued conversations 
mentioned alarm clocks, waking roommates, and othet 
interesting irregularities of the eerie hour. By 5:30 al 
seats were occupied, “O. K., Driver’’,—the bus snorted, 
Conversation continued in twos, 


except in the long seat for five at the rear, where at 


and we were off. 


extemporaneous panel discussion was soon in progress 
And so the journey settled into reality. Thirty minutes 
later, someone discovered the first peep of sunrise. A 
sunrise, ever beautiful, became a special event. Even 
With thirty to help 


one watch the sun glorify land and sky, the thrill is 


the bus was marked “Special”. 


magnified proportionately. Besides being one of the 
most inspiring scenes on the itinerary, the sun made tw: 
other contributions. First, it was a good omen as a 
guardian of the weather for the day. The unworded 
reaction of the students must have been ‘‘We’ll hav 
a perfect day”; the reaction of the director was a sig 
of relief and a “Thank God”. 
vided occasion for numerous jests aimed at any accused 


Second, thi rising pro 


of never having risen in time to see a sunris 
A two-hour ride provided occasion for a halt for oul 
first “family” breakfast,—in fact, students had mad 


Inquiry concerning such arrangement an hour before 
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A strictly maintained schedule, thirty empty stomachs, 
three or four rushing waitresses, and an excited man- 
ager clicking the cash register before a hurried take- 
off, furnished twenty minutes of vigorous activity. 

Soon after continuing on the way again, the bus 
was transformed into a schoolroom. A bus makes a 
splendid schoolroom, except for the sound effects. In 
spite of the noise, the situation is real, and the learn- 
ing effective. From the front of the bus, a student 
gave a two-minute report on “Newark Airport’’ which 
we were to stop to inspect within the hour. Another 
student presented each of the group with a large book- 
let given to us by the Cunard Steamship Lines. Under 
student direction, the Queen Mary was studied deck 
by deck and “believe-it-or-not” by “believe-it-or-not”’. 
For another brief period, a student guided the class in 
the mysterious working of high finance of the Stock 
Exchange. The director butted in frequently. Even 
the driver added a bit of authoritative information 
now and then. And so the class hour went to “Radio 
City”, the “Holland Tunnel”, etc. 

Soon we were approaching the City. “There are the 
New Jersey flats about which Miss Broadhead (Geog- 
raphy teacher) told us’, said one student. Other such 
comments came to me frequently. I am sure there 
were many such reactions, spoken and unspoken, in 
the two days. In my opinion, this is education at 
work. 

We reached the Holland Tunnel. Though I have 
driven through this tunnel many, many times, it still 
thrills me to think how one can dive under the Hudson 
River and not get wet. Most of those making the 
journey have never been through the tunnel. Their 
comments, actions and reactions are interesting. Our 
bus classroom lesson has given them just a few minutes 
previously the interesting facts concerning its builder, 
the difficulties of construction, its size, length, air 
circulation, etc. Circumstances teach lessons well. 

A detailed tracing of the itinerary would become 
monotonous. Suffice it to comment on a few parts of 
it. From the first, we had always mimeographed the 
itinerary on colored paper with appropriate illustra- 
tions. A copy was presented to each student on en- 
tering the bus. It served to keep them informed of 
every minute of the two days, and probably was kept 
as a souvenir by many. 


The Itinerary 
Monday 
5:30 A.M. Leave Main Dormitory 
8:00 Breakfast in New Jersey 
9:00- 9:30 Newark Airport 
10:00-11:20 Wall Street, Trinity Church, Stock Exchange 
11:45-12:45 Lunch at Hotel Albert 
1:00- 2:00 Empire State Building and Broadcast over WOR, 
“The Microphone in the Sky” 
2:00- 2:30 Macy’s 
3:00- 3:15 Aquarium (If time allows) 
3:30- 4:30 Boat Trip to Staten Island 
5:00- 6:00 Chinatown Tour under direction of Miss Chung 
Fong Chan 
6:00- 7:00 Dinner at Oriental Restaurant 
8:00- 9:00 Tour of News Publishing Co. 
9:00-10:00 Broadcasting Tour, Radio City 
10:00-11:00 Roof of RCA Building, Radio City 
11 :00-11:45 Walk: Times Square, Jack Dempsey’s Restau- 


rant, Madison Square Garden 
12 :00-12:30 Suite Get-together, Hotel Albert 
12:31 “Taps” 


Tuesday 


6:30- 7:45 Walk over Greenwich Village for those who can 
tear themselves away from peaceful sleep 

7:45- 8:15 Breakfast Hotel Albert 

9:00-10:00 Queen Mary 

0:30-11:00 Roosevelt Memorial Field 
History Museum 

11:00-11:30 Central Park—Pictures 

11:45-12:45 Lunch at John Day Dining Room 
Columbia University 

1:00- 2:00 Cathedral of St. John the Divine with Guide 

2:00- 2:20 Riverside Drive, Grant’s Tomb, Riverside Church 
to 145th St. 


2:20- 2:45 Harlem 
2:45- 3:00 Fifth Avenue and Central Park 
3:00- 3:15 Cleopatra’s Needle 
4:00- 4:20 Pre-view of World’s Fair Grounds and Buildings 
5:00- 7:00 Music Hall, Radio City 
“Adventures of Marco Polo” starring Gary 
Cooper 
“Glory of Easter,” stage show held over for third 
week 


“Mickey’s Circus”, Walt Disney 
Orchestra Erno Rapee 

7:00- 7:20 Dinner, Horn & Hardart 

7:45 Hotel Albert 

8:15 “Goodbye” 

12 :00 West Chester 

Wednesday: Breakfast, Eight o’clock classes, Tests 

All good students will be alert in class today. 

The Stock Exchange always fascinated every stu- 
dent,—even the young little miss who never knew any- 
thing about money except that her father had it. They 
asked many questions and tried desperately to under- 
stand the intricacies of stocks and bonds, what the 
flapping numbers meant, who the men and boys were, 
why there weren’t any women members, what the 
hieroglyphics on the wall meant. I wonder how many 
would have been as alert in a classroom discussion of 
the Stock Exchange prior to our visit. I wonder, 
too, how many things could be made to grow from the 
basic knowledge obtained during the visit if used by a 
skillful teacher afterward. No group was ever quite 
ready to leave the Stock Exchange at the expiration of 
our allotted time. 

To lend atmosphere to our tour of Chinatown, I 
usually secured the services of Madam Chung Fong 
Chan. She conducted us through the new blocks of 
Chinatown, explained the stores and Joss Houses (Re- 
ligious Houses), and gave a twenty-minute lecture on 
the Chinese. Afterward, at our dinner at the Oriental 
Restaurant, she assisted the students in the manipula- 
tion of their chop sticks and in choosing a menu. At 
my request, she gave each student her autograph in 
Chinese. 

All of the unusualities of dinner completed, we 
walked down the Bowery, New York’s street of history. 
First, I had warned all to keep close together, to keep 
walking, and to observe fallen humanity. Once, when 
I was on the Bowery alone, mapping my tour, I 
walked up to a policeman to inquire where Mott Street 
was. Just as I approached him, he yanked something 
from a Bowery character and slapped him a forceful 
blow in the face. Then he turned to me apologetically, 
with the comment, “You see why we do that’, as he 
showed me what he had taken from the man. It was 
a partly filled bottle marked “Wood Alcohol”. “He 
was selling that’, added the policeman. A _ fifteen 
minute walk along the Bowery at dusk past bleary- 
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Announcing a flexible Tri-purpose Public Address System—which in addition 


x with microphones and phonographs can be used as a powerful auxiliary amplifier with Ampro’s low-priced 


_— model projectors for auditorium use — providing adequate volume for an audience up to 10,000 and over. 


—_ VERSATILE 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEM 


adesign, construction, and performance. It in- 
udes every convenience and feature desirable in 
Public Address System and in addition can be 
sd in conjunction with Amprosound projecters 
here extremely large volumes are desirable. It can 
used as a complete public address system with 
0 individually controlled microphones and two 
honographs operated by a volume fader control 
hich permits automatic fading from one phono- 
ph to another. 
Itdelivers an undistorted output of 55 Watts with 
ss than 5% total harmonic distortion and a max- 
mum usable output of 85 Watts. This volume is 
lore than sufficient for large auditoriums and stadi- 
Ms seating up to 10,000 persons and over.—The 
one quality is amazingly rich at all levels of opera- 
in. Has output impedance taps which permit the 
of up to 8 speakers. A 500 ohm output is pro- 
led for use with long speaker cables to avoid 
ite losses. Licensed under Western Electric patents. 


his new Ampro Public Address System is preci- 
ion built and is typical of Ampro’s superior quality 
| 


HE name Ampro has long been synony- 
mous with highest precision quality in 
both silent and sound 16 mm. projection. 
Now the same engineering skill that built this 
splendid reputation has been brought to the 
field of public address systems. 
The result is an outstanding achievement— 
a tri-purpose amplifier system of unusual flex- 
ibility that combines extreme compactness, 


light weight, and superb tone quality. This 
unit is smaller in size and lighter in weight 
than any equipment of similar capacity. 

It is ideal for schools, colleges, churches, 
auditoriums, clubs, hotels, athletic fields and 
parks—wherever efficient sound amplification 
with or without motion pictures is desired. 
Write for special bulletin giving all technical 
data, full description and prices. 


A Powerful Auxiliary Amplifier for use with any Amprosound Projector 


Is particularly suitable for the low-priced Amprosound classroom and indus- 
trial models “X”’ and “Y”. No alterations are required to attach one or two 
standard Ampro projectors to this remarkable new auxiliary amplifier which 
will boost the volume output to 55 Watts with unusual clarity of sound repro- 
duction. An additional change-over relay is available for automatic fading from 
one projector to the other. 

Twin Pilot Lights illuminate control panel facilitating operation in darkened 
rooms. A monitor outlet enables operator to “listen in” and better control op- 
eration. Dual Microphones, Dual Projectors and Dual Phonographs can be 
used in various combinations. Individual Bass and Treble Tone Compensators 


are provided. 


AMPRO 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 


Ampro Corp., 2839 W. Western Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


croc ccc- 


Ampro Corp., 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Please send me full information on the new Am- 
pro Public Address System—and complete catalog 
of Ampro 16 mm. Silent and Sound-on-film Pro- 
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More than 
3500 different films 
are listed and described in our 


20th Anniversary Catalog! 


16 MM SOUND - 16 MM SILENT - 8 MM SILENT 


Selected subjects . . for school enter- 
tainment . . for noon-hour programs 
. - for classroom use to vitalize the 
study of History, Geography, Litera- 
ture, the Sciences, etc. 


16 mm sound features from both major 
and independent producers include 
such outstanding subjects as: 

Abraham Lincoln 

Sutter’s Gold 

Magnificent Obsession 

Rainbow on the River 

Killers of the Sea 

Black Beauty 

Tundra 

Bring ‘Em Back Alive 

and hundreds more. 


Featurettes and short films on a wide 
variety of subjects, such as: 

This is China 

History of Aviation 

The Negro Farmer 

Principles of Magnetism 

Robinson Crusoe 

Music Appreciation Series 

and hundreds more. 


Rental prices greatly reduced on many 
films. . . Many 16 mm sound subjects 
offered at less than $1.00 per reel! 


Send for your copy of this 125-page 
descriptive film catalog covering our 
full library, and giving complete infor- 
mation on rental prices. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


28 E. EIGHTH STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


Western Division: 
2402 W. SEVENTH STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








The Educational Screen 


eyed drunks at the steps, of dingy, dirty buildings, with 
the din of traffic above, on the street, and below—with 
thirty teachers-to-be—makes a silent sermon. 

Compare—or contrast—our lesson on Greenwich 
Village. At 6:30 A. M. of the second day, you will 
note, the itinerary scheduled a_ before-breakfast walk 
over Greenwich Village. Twenty to twenty-five stu- 
dents usually were able to oust themselves from bed 
when the six o'clock phone call sounded. We met in 
the hotel lobby and left promptly at 6:30. At the 
monument of the Italian hero, Garibaldi, we paused for 
a brief student account of the history of Greenwich Vil- 
lage. Then, for almost an hour we walked and talked 
and examined at first hand, those names and places 
which make the history of Greenwich. McDougall 
Street, Minetta Lane, Waverly Place, “The Mouse- 
trap”, “Washington Mews”, Bayard Taylor, Thomas 
Paine, and numerous other names intrigued us. The 
quaint houses, old with history, but neat and clean and 
artistic withal, told the story of the artists and writers 
who gave their way of life to Greenwich. At dusk of the 
preceding day, we had seen life at low ebb in the Bow- 
ery; at sunrise of this day, we were lingering over the 
quaint but beautiful community marked by the lives of a 
different folk. Greenwich means Green Village,—hence, 
Greenwich Village means Green Village Village. The 
repetition matters little, however, because it really is a 
village extraordinary. 

We usually arranged to visit the observation Roof 
of the Empire State Building early on the first day. 
From this bird’s-eye view we attempted to visualize 
the place geography of Manhattan and its surroundings. 
This helped students to understand the itinerary. Such 
a view by day would be incomplete without a similar 
view by night,—hence, the view from the roof of the 
R. C. A. Building. This Fairyland scene makes Alice 
in Wonderland seem commonplace. Students thrill 
at it and remember it as a highlight of their experience. 
It makes a splendid climax for the ending of a perfect 
day. 

The inspection of the Queen Mary (or any of the 
ocean liners) always excites. Many are the exclama- 
tions of amazement as we board the huge floating hotel. 
Their exclamations, comments, and questions cause me 
to wonder with what accuracy we school teachers have 
taught them when children as to the ships of the sea. 
I wonder, too, what the experiences these students are 
having on board the Queen Mary, even though it is 
just for an hour, will have in the lessons which they 
will teach their pupils. 

A week after our return, our movies, taken at many 
intervals of the journey, returned from processing. In 
a final reunion, the group greatly enjoyed watching 
themselves outdo Hollywood. The camera caught a 
star-gazing student sunburning his tonsils looking at a 
Wall Street skyscraper—a student waving an imaginary 
farewell from the Queen Mary—another playing sea- 
sick aboard the Staten Island ferry—a fourth vainly 
trying to feed herself with chop sticks. Numerous 
such personal touches with a background of New York 
scenes make comedy and interest. With the same 
individuals enacting the scenario and making up the 
audience to view the first showing, none of these movies 
could ever fail. Such is human nature. 






































October, 1939 


What are the values of such a journey First, it 
represents systematic group study and cooperation 
The group can get many privileges beyond the indi 
vidual,—for instance, admission to the Stock Exchang 
It costs an individual $9.40 for passage to and from 
New York City. For a bit more than that, our group 
ate, slept, traveled, studied and learned for two whok 
days. And they learned more than any hit-run sight 
seeing tour can give, because we were a “college on 
location”. I am not speaking disparagingly of any 
sight-seeing tour, either. 

Second, this school journey provided a many-sided 
experience. Woven together, these experiences in 
volved at first hand, Geography, History, Industry, 
Transportation, Engineering, Finance, Art, Civics, 
Philosophy, Literature. In two days, thirty teachers 
to-be had ridden under a river, selected a cabin for an 
imaginary ocean voyage, viewed and ridden across a 
world famous harbor past Madam Liberty and out 
where the ships hove into view from Europe, viewed 
a world metropolis from the sky by day and by night, 
inspected the behind-the-seene story of the National 
Broadcasting Co., visited two universities, heard thx 
life story of the Chinese in their own Chinatown, en 
joyed a theater program in the world’s largest theater, 
and called at the historic homes of great artists, writers 
and leaders. 

For what I have labeled “College on Location” I see 
the possibility of valuable development. Perhaps a 
college can go on “Location” for a day, two days, a 
week. A _ portable college goes to New York. A 
portable staff composed of an art instructor, a Geog 
raphy instructor, a Science instructor, a History in 
structor, a Visual Education instructor, accompanies 
the group. The Art instructor interprets Art, the 
Geography instructor, Geography, etc. Students make 
preparation for very definite objectives. The teachers 
direct, analyze and coordinate. The portable college 
at another time makes the same organization for the 
study of the Nation’s capital, for the state capital, for 
a coal region. I believe this is possible and practical. 
Above all, it is real,—this “College on Location’. 


News and Notes 
(Concluded from page 304) 


the so-called documentary non-fiction film from _ its 
origins in the newsreel to the present day. 


Many outstanding films to be included in the adult 


program are Robert Flaherty’s “Moana,” ‘‘Nanook,” 


and “North Sea”; “Chang,” “Wedding of Palo,” “The 
Plough that Broke the Plains,” “The River,’ “The 
Wave,” a feature film about Mexico by Paul Strand, 
and commentary by John Dos Passos; and “Four Hun 
dred Million” by Joris Ivens, the most important recent 
film about the Chinese people, and outstanding British 
documentaries. 

The film series for children will relate, for the most 
part, to the work of the Children’s Classes in Art Ap- 
preciation, and will include films about design, archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, the graphic arts, the art of 
puppetry, weaving and other related fields. 
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Note the large book being used without mutiation. 


They look, they SEE, 
they LEARN with this 


Spencer Delineascope 


In effect a huge magnifying glass which dra- 
matically enlarges teaching material to giant 
proportions, the Spencer Combination Delinea- 


scope works wonders in the classroom. 


Indifference is transformed into eager interest 

an interest which is further heightened by the 
fact that students may participate by operating 
this simple projector. 


And it is an efficient, economical way to 
teach, too, since one set of material—whether 
glass or film slides, actual specimens, or opaque 
illustrations from books, magazines or prints— 
serves the entire class. 


The Spencer Model VA, shown above, has many 
points of superiority. Its optical quality, second 
to none, assures bright, clear pictures. Its open 
back construction permits of the use of unusually 
large books or periodicals. It has a most efficient 


cooling system. 


The Spencer dealer in your vicinity will be 
glad to arrange a demonstration. Or write 
Dept. X12 for detailed information. 


Spencer Lens Company 


BUFFALO, WR Y¥. 


MICROSCOPES SPENCER REF RACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES ian COLORIMETERS 
PHOTO MICROGRAPHIC Es SPECTROMETERS 
EQUIPMENT PROJECTORS 
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Adventures of Sherlock Holmes ( Rathbone, Bruce, 
Ida Lupino) (Fox) Absorbing, skillful filming of 
Doyle story preserving spirit of original. Eerie, 
foggy settings heighten suspense. Arch-criminal 
Prof. Moriarty stages murder to divert Holmes’ 
attention from theft of crown jewels but is 
outwitted. Fine characterizations. 9-19-39 
(A) and (Y) Fine of kind (C) Too exciting 


All Quiet on the Western Front (the 1930 pic- 
ture with much narrative added) (Univ) The 
famous film re-vamped. Sound shows age, tempo 
a bit slow, acting a decade old ; some sentimentai 
scenes now mawkish. Added “sound” in radio- 
announcer style (he says “‘stummick’’) adds bom- 
bastic emphasis to arraignment of war. 10-10-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Behind Prison Gates .Brian Donlevy) (Uni- 
versal) Absurdly far-fetched tale about detect- 
ive-hero who enters prison under assumed 
identity of crook killed in bank robbery, to get 
from other convicts information leading to ac- 
complices and hidden loot. The usual killings 
and violent action. 9-26-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) and (C) No 


Blackmail (Edw. Robinson, Gene Lockhart) 
(MGM) Grim, depressing, tense melodrama im- 
pressively acted and told. Robinson, fugitive from 
chain gang, jailed for another’s crime, is double- 
erossed again by real criminal and sent back to 
brutal camp, villain getting his oil property. Es- 
capes, forces confession absolving him. 9-19-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Too strong (C) No 


Coast Guard (Randolph Scott, Bellamy, Dee) 
Columbia) Coast Guard heroics by plane, cutter 
and dog team built into little formula-thriller, 
not too violent Lady-killer airman marries pal’s 
girl, loses her by old playboy habits, takes to 
drink of course—but illogical happy ending 
is achieved. 10-10-39 
(A) Hardly (C) Perhaps 


Conquests of Peter the Great (Russian-English 
titles)(Amkino) Vivid picturization of the life 
and achievements of the extraordinary Tsar, 
building a greater and better Russia for Rus- 
sians. Finely acted and photographed, but over- 
long and obviously aimed at glorifying ends 
and ideals of Stalin and his times. 10-10-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) and (C) No 


Death of a Champion (Lynn Overmann, Donald 
O’Conner) (Para) Good class-B murder mystery 
comedy. Three murders follow poisoning of 
dog show prize-winner, and side-show professor, 
with boy pal, land killer. Plot rather complex, 
narrative not always clear, but action human, 
amusing, and conclusion crisp. 9-19-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) and (C) Good of kind 


Dust Be My Destiny (John Garfield, Priscilla 
Lane) (Warner) Strong, depressing melodrama, 
notably acted, of embittered waif and his girl 
wife, endlessly fleeing law because of undeserved 
“record,” till final acquittal. Hero monotonously 
tough. If good showed through oftener, more 
dramatic value and audience appeal. 10-3-39 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) & (C) Dbfl. value 


Escape from Yesterday (Annabella, Jean Gabin) 
(French-English titles) Foreign Legion story, 
unusual in direction, photography and highly 
individualized characters. Moderate in tension 
most of the way but closes with stark realism, 
grewsome desert warfare, and uncompromising 
tragedy. A very un-Hollywood thriller. 10-10-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) and (C) No 


Hawaiian Nights (Johnny Downs, Mary Car- 
lisle, Ettienne Girardot) (Univ) Some pictur- 
esque island settings, appealing native dances 
and music are chief interest in very light, ele- 
mentary tale about young hero whose ambitions 
to become successful band leader are achieved 
over wealthy father’s opposition. 9-26-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fairly good (C) Doubtful int. 


In Name Only (Cary Grant, Kay Francis, Carole 
Lombard) (RKO) Mature, well-acted, unpleasant 
problem drama. Contemptible wife, who married 
hero solely for money and position, spitefully re- 
fuses him divorce for marriage to woman he 
loves. Heavily emotional, melodramatic climax 
finally brings about desirable solution. 9-19-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Unsuitable (C) No 


Janosik (Czech cast, English titles) Strong, 
stirring, notably acted, semi-historical melo- 
drama of peasant hero's revolt against brutal 
oppression by landowners in 18th century 
Slovakia. Grim action occasionally lightened 
by robust comedy. Impressive Carpathian 
settings. 9-26-39 
(A) Very good of kind (C) No 


(Y) Only fair 


(Y) Strong 


The Educational Screen 


Pee Stilm Estimates 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 


Magnificent Fraud, The ( Tamiroff, Lloyd Nolan, 
Mary Boland) (Para) Preposterous yarn, that 
wobbles badly in spots, about fugitive actor in 
imaginary South American country playing his 
greatest role as an assassinated Dictator. Sen- 
sational stuff clumsily done. Waste of Tamiroff 
in double role and good cast. 10-10-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) and (C) No 


Man They Could Not Hang (Boris Karloff) 
(Colum) Gruesome, pseudo-science thriller. Gen- 
ial doctor, having perfected boon to surgery 

whereby he kills, operates more surely, and re- 
vives patients—is hanged for murder. Revived 
by his own methods, he turns to wholesale 
murder for vengeance! 10-3-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) and (C) No 


Million Dollar Legs (Grable, John Hartley, 
Peter Hayes) (Para) Lively goings-on in 
another pseudo-college whose student body 
wants a crew despite faculty. Betting all stu- 
dents’ cash on horse-race finances this college 
function! Simple! Some risque lines inserted 
gratuitously. Hayes good. 10-10-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) and (C) Perhaps 


Mr. Moto Takes a Vacation (Lorre, Schildkraut) 
(Fox) Lively, involved action follows excavation 
of crown of Queen of Sheba. Various crooks at- 
tempt to steal it from heavily guarded museum 
but Moto concerned mainly with one, interna- 
tional thief successfully concealed to implausible, 
fighting finish. Some futile comedy. 9-19-39 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Exciting (C) No 


Nancy Drew and the Hidden Staircase (Bonita 
Granville) (Warner) Another in series featuring 
the engaging little teen-age heroine as volun- 
teer detective. Aided by reluctant but loyal boy 
friend, she solves another murder in exagger- 
ated, farcical climax. Little violence, no 
gruesomeness. 9-19-39 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) Good (C) Prob. good 


Night Work (Ruggles, Boland) (Para) Addle- 
pated couple try to run hotel, adopt boys and 
thwart a hard-boiled steeple-jack grandfather 
by two-fisted heroics. Considerable mere 
slapstick in the mixture. Many elementary 
laughs but much dizzy “high-building’’ thrill 
nerve-wracking to many. 10-10-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) Exciting 


Nurse Edith Cavell (Anna Neagle and notable 
cast) (RKO) Powerful documentary picture, de- 
pressing but compelling, done with fine dignity 
and truth, acting and direction excellent. Ger- 
mans not shown as monsters, merely men in 
grim clutch of war. Indicts war for greater 
horrors than those of the battlefield. 10-10-39 
(A) Notable (Y) Mature (C) No 


Old Maid, The (Bette Davis, Miriam Hopkins) 
(Warner) Notable screening of Pulitzer prize 
play, expertly acted. Character values skillfully 
preserved. Bette gives convincing, deeply moving 
portrayal of unwed mother who becomes bitter 
old maid to keep daughter ignorant of their rela- 
tionship. Fine in settings and costumes. 9-26-39 
(A) Excellent (Y) Too mature (C) No 


Rains Came, The (Loy, Power, Brent) (Fox) 
Technically striking screening of current novel 
laid in India. Torrential rains, floods, earth- 
quakes provide tremendous “‘effects.’’ Story tells 
of sophisticated, unsavory characters redeemed 
by disaster. Little real character value. Power 
unconvincing as Indian hero. 9-26-39 
(A) Very good of kind (Y) Better not (C) No 


Range War (Bill Boyd) (Paramount) Another 
in the perennial “Hopalong’”’ series of ob- 
vious, harmiess westerns. Hero outwits and 
outshoots villains trying sabotage on new 
railroad. Lively, elementary story, with all 
stock devices, beautiful scenery, and not 
over-exciting. 9-26-39 
(A) Naive (Y) and (C) Good of kind 


Royal D:vorce (Pierre Blanchar, Ruth Chatter- 
ton) (Para) The wooing, wedding and divorce of 
Josephine by Napoleon, elaborately set and 
earnestly acted, but with little movement and in- 
cessant dialog. Chiefly a series of talking duets 
by principals. Typically Chatterton role, and a 
convincing Napoleon by Blanchar. 10-3-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Saint in London (George Sanders) (RKO) En- 
gaging, smooth, very modern Robinhood, helped 
and hindered by devoted heroine, tricks and 
traps one of London’s arch-gangsters. Deft, 
suave, quite “English’’ thriller, agreeably in- 
tricate, exciting and humorous. Above average 
of kind as entertainment. 9-19-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Good (C) Perhaps 


Silver on the Sage (Bill Boyd) Para) Fair 
Hopalong Cassidy Western. Contains the 
customary routine elements of hard fighting, 
and villainous doings and killings by a gang 
of cattle thieves, finally outsmarted and 
caught by hero in gun play climax. Very fine 
scenery. 10-3-39 


(A) Hardly (Y) and (C) Good of kind 


Smuggled Cargo (Barry Mackay, Rochelle Hud- 
son) (Republic) Fast-moving melodrama con- 
cerning California community of orange growers 
faced with ruin when cold weather threatens 
crop and villain gets their contract by supplying 
smuggled oranges. Murder, a mob scene and im- 
possible heroics by heroadd to excitement. 9-26-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) Ordinary (C) No 


Stop, Look and Love (Wm. Frawley, Jean Rog- 
ers) (Fox) Crazy title for lively, elementary do- 
mestic comedy. Combines some laughable real- 
ism with absurd farcical doings as pretentious, 
blundering mother almost succeeds in ruining 
her daughter’s romance. Gratuitous free-for-all 
fist fight for climax. 9-19-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) and (C) Probably amusing 


U-Boat 29 (Conrad Veidt) (Colum) Rather vivid, 
suspenseful little war-spy melodrama, without 
horror or violent thrills, about sinister sub- 
marine activities against British fleet base in 
Orkney Islands. However, clarity of narrative 
is not adequate to intricacy of plot at 
times. 10-3-39 
(A) and (Y) Good of times (C) Doubtful 


Ware Case, The (Clive Brook, Barry Barnes) 
(G-B) Unusual, very English, murder-mystery 
character drama, smoothly done, about gay, phil- 
andering, spendthrift aristocrat, his long-suffer- 
ing wife, and lawyer-friend who loyally de- 
fends husband of woman he loves. Well con- 
cealed mystery, with startling ending. 9-12-39 
(A) Good (Y) Mature (C) No 


Waterfrcnt (Dennis Morgan, Gloria Dixon) ( War- 
ner) Crude, cheap melodrama about tough, be- 
nighted, waterfront slum-folk living in a contin- 
uous riot. Booze, dives, slug-fests, guns, jail, 
police, fire-escapes, speed cars, accidents, killings, 
heroine slugged unconscious etc. ete. and priest 
engineers supposedly happy ending. 10-3-39 
(A) Trash (Y) and (C) No 


Way Down South (Bobby Breen, Alan Mowbray) 
(RKO) Sentimental, often amateurish “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’? melodrama with New Orleans and 
river backgrounds. Little orphaned son fights 
sale of father’s plantation slaves by ruthless ex- 
ecutor. Elementary comedy, negro chorus, nasal 
solos. Bobby's voice does not improve. 10-3-39 
(A) Hardly (Y) and (C) Fair 


Western Czeravans (Chas. Starrett, Iris Meredith) 
(Colum) Run-of-the-mill western, with mediocre 
cast doing usual! stuff. Much prairie singing, 
furious riding, endless gun-play, as ranchers 
fight arriving settlers who are backed by gov- 
ernment. Villain deliberately shoots little boy, 
ete. Anything for thrill. 9-26-39 
(A) Absurd (Y) No (C) No 


What a Life! (Jackie Cooper, Betty Fieh) 
(Para) Very' human and appealing little picture 
of struggles of backward, sensitive, engaging 
boy, always in trouble, to adapt himself to high 
school life. Some exaggeration and caricature 
outweighed by fine dialog, real humor, and 
notable character roles. 10-3-39 
(A) and (Y) Very good of kind (C) Fairly good 


When Tomorrow Comes (Dunne, Boyer) (Univ) 
Dignified treatment of unconventional but decent 
romance between pianist hero, married, and 
waitress heroine. Action not wholly convincing. 
Barbara O’Neill fine as mentally -deranged wife, 
with whom hero finally remains. Hurricane and 
flood scenes are striking backgrounds. 9-12-39 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Too mature (C) No 
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